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Chapter Two, in which 
the sacred fast begins 


v nd * 


OON Abbott came in, but as 
he drew up in front of the 
fire he said not a word to 

me. Then just as Tsistsaki was 
placing the food upon the table, 
Pitamakan came happily hum- 
ming a war song. We drew up 
to the table. 

“What a quick-minded chief 
Big Lake is!” Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. “I had no more than 
given my father’s message than 
he had made his decision about 
it. The last of my words were 
not out of my mouth when he 
began telling the camp crier to 
order the people to prepare to 
move camp in the early morn- 
ing; then he turned to Bull- 
Turns-Around and told him to 
organize a war party to avenge 
the wrongs the enemy have 
done us.” 

“I am glad that Bull-Turns- 

Around is to be our leader,” 
I said. “I think that I should 
rather follow him than any 
other warrior of the Pikuni.” At 
that I saw Pitamakan give my 
almost-mother a queer look of 
understanding, which she an- 
swered by a sad nod of her 
head. 

“What is it?” { cried impul- 
sively. “Tell me. What is it that you 
two are hiding from me?” 

“My son, we are hiding nothing from 
you,” she answered. “You must know, 
without our telling you, that neither 
Bull-Turns-Around nor any other chief 
will allow you to take the war trail.” 

“I do not know. Haven't I lost Is- 
spai-u? Why should I be refused the 
opportunity to get him back from the 
enemy ?” I impatiently asked. 

“For the very good reason that you 
have never taken your vision fast. No 
one may go with a war party against 
the enemy until he has endured his fast 
and thereby obtained a sacred helper,” 
Pitamakan explained. 

“But I am different. I have already 
met and fought enemies —” I began. 

“Not with a war party,” said Tsist- 
saki. 

“Ha! I am going straight to Bull- 
Turns-Around and see about this. I 
know he will let me join his party!” 
I cried and pushed back from the table, 
snatched my cap and ran off into camp 
and straight to the warrior’s lodge. 
Hurriedly entering, trembling with ex- 
citement, I interrupted a council he 
was having with a large circle of his 
men. All stared at me as I knelt close 
to the doorway; some darkly frowned. 
I felt very small, very insignificant, 
there in the presence of those great 
warriors. But I at once took heart 
when Bull-Turns-Around said to me in 
a kind, soothing voice, “Yes, my son! 
What can we do for you?” 

“Much! Oh, very much!” I cried 
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The scouts in the lead had completely circled the herd 
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across the circle to him. “Against 
my uncle’s orders I stole Is-spai-u 
away from the fort to go with 
White Wolf and run buffalo. Last 
night the enemy raiders got him. 
O chief, as you love your wives 
and your children, I beg you to 
let me join your war party! I 
must recover that wonderful horse! You know 
that I am no coward—that I have already 
fought our enemies. Let me go with you as 
your pipe bearer, if as nothing more.” 

A long silence followed my plea. I saw that 
none of the gathering was now scowling at 
me; all were gazing at the fire in deep 
thought. Then the chief turned to a noted sun 
priest sitting upon his right and said, “Tail 
Feathers, favored of the sun, you give our 
young friend our answer to his plea.” 

“Otahtoyi, my son,” the old man said to 
me, “long have we watched you growing up 
among us, becoming one of us, and we are 
very proud that you are one of us. We know 
that you are brave and of kind and generous 
heart. Nevertheless, my son, the request that 
you make we must refuse to grant, not be- 
cause we fear that you would not be right in 
the front of the battle, but because, having 





never obtained the favor of the 
gods by fasting and prayer, you 
would endanger the very lives of 
those with whom you took the 
war trail. War, my son, is not 
alone a matter of endurance and 
bravery ; it is an undertaking that 
requires constant prayer and 
sacrifice by every member of the party, and 
you can make neither prayer nor sacrifice that 
the gods will heed until you have by lone, 
long fasting obtained their favor. There! My 
son, that is the only answer which we can give 
you, and sorry I am to say it.” 

I turned and looked questioningly at the 
war chief. “Yes, my son,” he said, “Tail 
Feathers’ words are our words. But do not 
lose heart. Take courage! If the gods helptus, 
we shall find Is-spai-u and return him io 
you.” 

Well I knew that it would be useless for me 
to make another plea; a decision of a war 
council was never reversed. I went sadly 
home and again sat before the fire. My com- 
panions knew by the expression of my face 
what answer I had received, and though they 
glanced often at me they did not question me. 
“Pitamakan, almost-brother,” I said after 


some thought, “it was as you 
said it would be. Bull-Turns- 
Around will not let me join his 
party because I have not had 
my sacred fast. But I can’t re- 
main here or in camp, waiting 
for him and his men to find 
Is-spai-u and bring him back to 
me. They may never find him. 
Come you with me in quest of 
him.” 

“Of course I will go with 
you ee 

“Oh, good! I knew that you 
would!” I broke in. 

“But not until you have had 
your sacred fast,” he concluded. 

“T have long wanted you to 
endure it!” cried Tsistsaki. 

I looked across the hearth at 
Abbott. 

“Do it!” he said emphatically. 
“Because why? It will make 
you solid forever with all the 
Blackfeet tribes and with the 
Gros Ventres as well. And be- 
lieve me, boy, it will be a worth- 
while experience for you; by 
the time you have finished the 
fast you will know a lot more 
about the animals of this coun- 
try than you could otherwise 
learn in a whole lifetime.” 

He spoke in English, and 
Tsistsaki, who understood it 
well, but who never spoke it, 
turned upon him and in her 
own tongue reproachfully cried, 
“O Otsimi (Sorrel Horse)! Is 
that all you can say in favor of 

my son’s enduring a fast? Oh, I fear 
you have become an unbeliever! How, 
think you, have you survived all the 
dangers that you have faced these 
many summers and winters back? 
Would you be here now if you had not 
endured a fast and thereby obtained 
the favor of the gods?” 

Poor Abbott! He turned red of face 
and shifted uneasily in his chair and 
knew not what to reply. It was news 
to me that he had undergone a sacred 
fast in his younger days and did not 
want me to know it. I covered his 
embarrassment. 

“Almost-brother, almost-brother!” I 
cried. “I will do as you advise. But 
where shall I endure the fast ?” 

“Let my father or old Red Eagle 
decide that,” said Pitamakan. 

By eight o’cluck the next morning 
the caravan of the Pikuni, miles long, - 
was moving steadily up the valley of 
the Musselshell. Pitamakan and I with 
a number of clan chiefs and warriors 
passed it and rode swiftly on ahead 
and at about four o’clock arrived at 
White Wolf’s camp. The great body of 
the people did not come in until so late 
that they barely had time to set up 
their lodges and gather fuel before 
night settled down upon the valley. 

White Wolf had news for us. Hard 
as had been the cloud-burst of the pre- 
vious day, it had not entirely washed 
out the trail of the enemy; in several 
places up the river were footprints of 
horses. The general opinion was that 
the raiders were Crows, and that they 
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were fleeing south as fast as they could ride 
to the protection of their tribe somewhere on 
Elk River—the Yellowstone—or south of it 
in the vast stretch of plains and mountain 
country that the River Crows and their 
brother tribe, the Mountain Crows, owned. 
In the past two years war parties from those 
two tribes had been most persistent of all in 
attempting to take Is-spai-u from us. Always 
we had outfought and outwitted them until 
now through my own fault they at last had 
the animal in their possession. How I hated 
myself that evening! The food that was 
passed to me tasted bitter. 

During the day scouts had found to the 
west of camp buffaloes as numerous as the 
grass and countless bands of other game at 
the foot of the Moccasin Mountains. Early in 
the evening the chiefs counseled together and 
decided that we should move camp to the 
extreme head of It-crushed-them Creek in- 
stead of to the farther-off slope of the Snow 
Mountains; and while they counseled and 
smoked Bull-Turns-Around and his hundred 
warriors gathered in three sweat lodges where, 
in the dense steam rising from the 
water-sprinkled, red-hot rocks, Red 
Eagle, Tail Feathers and another sun 
priest earnestly prayed the gods to pre- 
serve them from all danger and to give 
them success in their undertaking. Some 
time before midnight I heard the war 
chief call his men together and heard 
the soft thudding of their moccasined 
feet as they filed past our lodge. 

On the following day we moved west 
to the head of It-crushed-them Creek. 

The rolling plain was fairly teeming 


with buffaloes and antelopes, and when ° Wy 


we turned up the gently rising slope of 
the mountains to make camp in a wide 
cottonwood grove at the head of the 
creek band after band of elks and deer 
fled at our approach. All the afternoon 
first one group of hunters, then an- 
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friends’ absolute faith in their gods. I did not 
ask myself how fully I shared their faith. I 
had seen many apparently direct answers to 
their prayers and sacrifices, and only a few 
evenings before, close following Sun’s paint- 
ing himself, death and heavy loss had come 
upon us. I was determined to carry out the 
old medicine man’s instructions in every de- 
tail. If I leaned toward the faith of the Black- 
feet, I must not be blamed; I had known it 
from childhood days up to this time of my 
maturing youth. My early childhood days in 
far-away St. Louis and the teachings - of 
father and of mother, both of whom were 
taken from me by the dreadful smallpox 
plague, were like a misty dream. 

While Pitamakan and I caught and saddled 
two of our horses, the women brought out 
from our lodge the few things that I should 
need during my fast—two buffalo robes and 
two blankets for my couch, my rifle, my am- 
munition and my knife. We tied the bedding 
behind our saddles, mounted and struck out 
through camp to the west just as the camp 
crier by order of Big Lake and his council of 
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other, had circled out from the long ass 


caravan and had returned with all the 
meat their horses could carry. As the 
sun went down there was a vast hum 
of happy talk and laughter, of drum- 
ming and singing and of dancing from 
one end of the great camp to the other, 
except in three or four lodges where 
women and children unceasingly wailed 
the names of their loved ones who had 
been killed in the recent raid. 

During the day Pitamakan had told 
White Wolf and Red Eagle, the sun 
priest, about my determination to en- 
dure a sacred fast, and now after the 
evening meal the two men talked with 
me about it. 

“Otahtoyi, my son,” White Wolf said 
to me, “‘we are very glad that you are 
going out to fast and thus obtain the favor of 
the gods. Now, in the days of my youth we 
happened to be encamped right where we are 
to-night when the time came for me to fast, 
and I chose a’place straight west from here in 
which to endure *t. I advise you to make it 
your fasting place. Follow the foot of the 
mountain slope, and you will come to an out- 
standing, cliff-faced butte, close to the foot of 
which is a Gzep, clear spring. To that spring 
come many of the children of the plains, and 
from the heights above the mountain children 
trail down to it to quench their thirst; you 
will, of course, pray to them all for help, and 
without doubt one or another of them will 
pity you and give you the vision that you 
seek. Not far from the spring, low down on 
the face of the cliff, you will find a narrow 
rock shelf with a lone pine tree standing on 
it. I lay right under the tree and had a buf- 
falo bull’s skull for a pillow. I advise you to 
lie there.” 

“T shall go there,” I said. 

“That is good. You will come to my lodge 
early in the morning for your instructions,” 
old Red Eagle replied and, smiling, arose and 
went his way home. 

For me alone Red Eagle got out his thun- 
der medicine pipe the next morning and with 
his helpers went through the whole ceremony 
of it. First he painted my face and hands 
with red, Sun’s favorite and sacred color; 
then he prayed the sky gods and the gods of 
the earth, the air and the water to give me a 
good vision; finally he gave me my instruc- 
tions. I was not to eat food pf any kind; I 
could drink water only after sundown and 
before sunrise. I was not tq wash the sacred 
paint from my face and hands until I had 
completed my fast. During my waking hours 
I was to pray to the gods and to each of the 
animals that I saw to become my helper, my 
lifetime shield from all dangers. 

I went forth from the lodge with a strange 
feeling of elation and of reverence for my 
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elks crowding round it, a few with newborn 
young snuggling at their sides. 

“Haiyu! Skim ponokahks! Kimoket! 
Nokspumoket! (O female elks, pity me! Do 
help me!)” I prayed them in a whisper. 

Then while I watched them I again fell 
asleep and did not wake until the first light of 
coming day tinged the eastern sky. 

A band of twenty-five or thirty buffaloes, 
all cows and most of them with funny little 
red calves at their sides, were now coming in 
single file up to the spring; an exceptionally 
large cow with twin calves led them. As was 
ever the case at that time of year, numbers of 
small blackbirds—or, as the Blackfeet called 
them, ksi-ni-u, buffalo birds—accompanied 
the buffaloes. It was not an uncommon sight 
to see four or five of them contentedly rid- 
ing along upon the back of a cow, all on 
the watch for the stinging flies, the gnats 
and the mosquitoes that pestered the great 
beasts, and darting into the air and catching 
them and fluttering back to their perches. The 
favorite feeding places for the small black 
gnats was the tender, bare eyelid of the 
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‘* Against my uncle’s orders I stole Is-spai-u away from the fort to go with White Wolf 
and run buffalo ’’ 


clan chiefs was warning the people not to 
hunt or to travel anywhere near the out- 
standing, cliff-faced butte during the time 
that I was there enduring my sacred fast. 

About six miles from camp we arrived at 
our destination. We dismounted at the cliff, 
and I climbed up on the rock shelf under the 
lone pine tree and saw the buffalo skull that 
White Wolf had used for a pillow during his 
fast there long ago; it was yellowed and 
stained green with age. Pitamakan passed up 
my bedding and rifle, took the lead rope of 
my horse and got into his saddle. 

“T may as well turn right back for home,” 
he said. “I pray that you may have a power- 
ful vision and obtain a powerful sacred helper 
in this place.” 

“T shall do all I can; it rests with the gods,” 
I answered and slumped down upon the shelf 
and dazedly watched him ride out of sight. I 
felt that I had been in a daze all day. The 
danger of my position suddenly came to me, 
and I almost sprang up to shout to Pita- 
makan to come back for me, but I could not 
do it; the disgrace would be more than I 
could bear. 

“Now that you have undertaken this fast 
you must finish it,” I said to myself; and with 
that I turned and brushed off the stones and 
the sticks that time had deposited under the 
tree, carefully made my soft robe bed, placed 
a folded blanket upon the buffalo skull for a 
pillow and lay down, facing the spring about 
fifty yards down the slope from me. It was in 
a bare, gravelly depression and was ten or 
twelve feet in diameter and very deep. A small 
stream trickled from it and was soon absorbed 
by the thirsty plain. Game trails radiated 
from it in all directions. Watching them, and 
every moment expecting to see game come 
filing along to the water, I soon fell asleep. 

When I awoke night had come, and a full 
moon was well up in the eastern sky. I was 
very hungry and very thirsty. I looked down 
at the spring and saw a small band of cow 


buffalo, and frequently a bird would cling to 
the coarse hair above an eye and protect it 
from the attacks of the enemy. The buffaloes 
were grateful to the birds for that service, 
the Blackfeet said, and in return permitted 
them to build nests and rear their young deep 
down in the long thick hair that crowned 
their massive heads. 

There was much crowding and angry snort- 
ing when the buffaloes gathered at the little 
spring, and the milder animals gave way to 
the aggressive ones and meekly stood back 
and drank last. When all had quenched their 
thirst they one by one lay down in a circle 
round the spring, and their calves lay well 
within the circle. 

From far off round the butte there came to 
me the cry of a lone wolf, a long-drawn-out, 
melancholy, slowly rising and falling howl 
that seemed to be burdened with all the woes 
of the world. Sad though it was, I loved to 
listen to it. I agreed with my Blackfeet peo- 
ple when they said that the howling of wolves 
was more pleasant to the ears than even the 
quavering cries of sand-hill cranes, the trump- 
eting of swans or the calling of gray geese 
winging their way over the great plains. 

Again the lone wolf howled, and others, 
some very near, some so far away that I 
could no more than hear them, answered. 
I knew, of course, that he was the leader of 
a band, and that he was calling his comrades 
to gather for a hunt. 

I thought that wolves might come my way, 
and in the course of a half hour or so they 
did come, thirteen of them upon the trail 
leading from the east to the spring. The 
leader, a very large, cream-white male, evi- 
dently had the morning hunt all planned; he 
led his band at a steady trot, stopping not 
once to sniff at the bunches of sage growing 
here and there at the sides of the trail. His 
followers were of varying shades of gray and 
black. Their long, fluffy coats, which reached 
high above their shoulders, quivered in time 
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with their footsteps; they held their round, 
thick-furred tails at a graceful drooping angle 
from their bodies; their broad heads gave 
evidence of their great intelligence. They 
were, the Blackfeet said, the wisest and the 
most successful hunters in all the world. 

Now when the old white leader came to 
the rim of the depression in which the spring 
lay he saw the buffaloes lying round it and 
stopped short, and his followers, flanking him 
upon either side and crowding up close be- 
hind him, also came to a stop, all standing as 
motionless as so many statues. 

Not so the buffaloes. A cow lying to the 
west of the spring discovered the enemy as 
they came to a halt and, loudly snorting, 
sprang to her feet with wonderful agility for 
so large and unwieldy an animal and with 
lowered head faced them. Her hair bristled 
forward like that of an angry dog. The other 
cows all sprang up and crowded into a close- 
packed mass behind her. The little calves had 
got upon their feet more quickly than their 
mothers, and in their fright several of them 
started to run straight away from the band; 
but they made only a few leaps and 
came scurrying back and darted under 
their mothers’ bellies and disappeared 
from sight. 

The wolves now relaxed the tense 
posture into which they had frozen at 
sight of the buffaloes; they shifted 
their feet uneasily and looked at one 
another and down at the little herd, 
and presently, as if the old white leader 
had ordered them to do so, several of 
them started at a slow walk to circle 
the herd—at a very respectful distance, 
however. The leader then sat down on 
his haunches while the rest of his fol- 
lowers remained standing a short dis- 
tance behind him. 

In hope doubtless of finding a sleep- 
ing calf, the circling scouts pursued a 
zigzag course from one clump of sage- 
brush to another; and those that took 
the upper side of the slope passed 
within fifty feet of me. As they went 
round, some of the cows kept turning 
their heads toward them, and soon the 
little herd had shaped itself into a cir- 
cling wall of menacing, sharp-horned 
heads alight with gleaming eyes. The 
wolves were wise with the experiences 
of their ancestors—experiences accumu- 
lated through countless years; they 
knew that an attack upon the herd 
would result in their being gored to 
death, that it would be impossible for 
them to stampede the courageous 
mothers and pull down their young. 

The scouts in the lead had completely 
circled the herd; the others stopped 
here and there round it. All looked 
back at their old leader, who presently arose 
and started off at a trot. As he passed below 
the buffaloes he disdained even to give them 
a glance and went round the butte with his 
followers. 

The buffaloes remained in close formation 
for a long time after the wolves had gone; 
then with their calves close at their sides or 
trailing right at their heels they started off 
down the slope at a brisk walk and went far 
out upon the plain before scattering over it to 
graze. 

I had called upon the wolves and the buf- 
faloes—or rather upon their far-back ances- 
tors—for help, whispering my prayers word 
for word as old Red Eagle had taught me 
them. I now realized that I was partly ex- 
posed to the sharp eyes of all visitors to the 
spring; so I got up and broke a large, spread- 
ing branch from the pine tree, laid it between 
my couch and the outer edge of the shelf and 
found with satisfaction that it was all the 
screen I needed. 

I had no more than lain down when, look- 
ing out through the green tufts of needles, I 
saw the old white wolf and his followers 
loping swiftly back round the butte toward 
the spring. Their tails were no longer out- 
stretched; they kept looking back over their 
shoulders as they ran, and I knew that they 
were fleeing from the one thing that they 
feared—man. They sped down into the de- 
pression of the spring and up its eastern slope 
and were gone. Then, looking to the west, I 
saw a war party coming in single file round 
the shoulder of the butte. I counted forty- 
three men. There was no chance that they 
were from one of our Blackfeet tribes, for 
they carried no shields and no fringed and 
painted parfleche cylinders containing war 
bonnet and war clothes; they were from some 
enemy tribe. I flattened down close upon my 
couch behind the screen of pine branch and 
called softly upon Sun to protect me. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Gv VISCONTI, the young 


doctor from Boston who had 
gone over to the Italian front 

in 1915, was demobilized at last. 
He had already arranged for his 
passage home, but before leaving 
Italy he hoped to see a great desire 
fulfilled; that was the opening of a 
home for blind soldiers near Milan. 
On that particular September aft- 
ernoon Gian was walking over the 
frontier toward Mentone. He 
seemed preoccupied, almost excited. 
He had taken a letter out of his 
pocketbook and was re-reading it: 


Darling Gian. I thought you a tire- 
some boy, not letting me complete the 
sum for the blind soldiers’ home just 
because of your idea that the money 
should be collected in the country. 
Well, listen: I have some news that 
may interest you, though if it be true 
you may have heard it from headquar- 
ters. I have seen a letter received by 
Joe Ross ‘from his sister, who lives at 
Doleeacqua; General Desmond came 
round with it this evening. It seems 
that poor Donna Bice, the mother of 

our two Italian cousins who were 

illed in the war, died the other day, 
and this letter oye that you are the 
heir. The peers was laughing and 
wondering if your Italian estate would 
—— you in Europe. I said no; you 
could never live in that most pictur- 
esque but entirely medizval rock vil- 
lage! The so-called estate is only a 
little place, as far as I remember, but, 
selling it, you could more than realize 
the sum you need. Of course, Joe 
Ross’s information may be incorrect, 
but it is worth while looking into the 
matter. This to catch the mail. I will 
write in a few days. 

Your loving Mother. 


_ 


“Pm sorry to hunt down this poor old 
sindaco, especially when he’s gone a-visiting,” 
thought Gian as he replaced his letter in his 
pocketbook, “but it’s best I should prove my 
identity.” edie! 

At each side of the fireplace in the cool 
dark kitchen of Widow Bruno’s cottage at 
Mentone hung a framed photograph. One was 
of two boys standing hand in hand, good- 
looking children with dark southern faces. 
The other was of the head and shoulders of a 
younger child, an attractive little face with 
hair cut straight round the ears. 

Little Aurore Imbert, or Dawn en Ameri- 
cain, as she expressed it, was listening to 
stories about the boys while from a large 
basket on the floor she filled a smaller one 
with bunches of black grapes. She looked up 
at the picture nearest to her. 

“T love little Gian best,” she said. “Tell me 
more, grand’mére.” The sun glowed warmly 
into the room through the open door, but 
grand’mére sat close to the hearth, with her 
hands held toward the flame. 

“And on the day of Saint Michel, as it 
might be to-day, there was a great féte at 
Dolceacqua: it was the name day of the 
grandfather of these boys—the good Signor 
Michéle Visconti. The best bunches for your 
aunt, Aurore.” 

“See how I have filled it!” said Dawn, 
pointing to the little basket. “And Gian was 
there, too ?” 

“No, céra; Gian’s grandfather died before 
Gian was born; he and his American mother 
were only once at the old home.” 

Now, Dawn was the protégée of an Ameri- 
can officer and his pretty wife; so it was only 
natural that she should exclaim, “Et sa mére 
était belle comme Madame Alice?” 

“Beautiful, yes; but not like Madame 
Alice: she was dark and small. My lady told 
me she wrote books. When his father died 
Gian’s mother took him to her own country. 
The other two, my own nurslings, grew up in 
the old home; but their graves are beyond 
Piave.” 

The little girl was silent for a few mo- 
ments; then she said gently, “But the féte, 
grand’mére—you were saying —” 

_ “Ah, yes! Well, the vintage was all finished 
in the vineyards on the hillside, but of the 
little vineyard behind the house not one grape 
was touched, for that, Signor Michéle said,~ 
should never be pressed into wine. ‘The féte 
of Saint Michel is also of the angels,’ he 
would say, and who should keep their féte 
here if not the children, for he dearly loved 
children. So on the afternoon of Saint Michel 
all the school children of Dolceacqua came 
running and laughing into the vineyard. I 
too, when I was your age, Aurore, with my 
cousin who is now sindaco of Dolceacqua,—it 
was he that always took the largest bunches, 
—and our hands and arms were stained with 
the juice as well as our lips.” 

«And there is no féte now?” 

_, Ah, my joy, the old house is empty now. 
Che last to go was my lady, the mother of 
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the two boys there, she whose heart broke on 

-the day of victory, for her two sons had car- 
ried the news of it to the other world and not 
to her.” 

The gate clicked. Dawn raised her finger. 

“Perhaps my Uncle Alphonse come himself 
for the grapes.” She ran to the door. 

“No-o,” she whispered, looking back. 

“Does the Widow Bruno live here?” asked 
a gray-bearded man in slow French. “Ah, 
Alba!” He had seen her through the open 
door, rising to greet him. 

“Can it be Signor Antonio? Aurore, a 
chair for my cousin the sindaco of Dolceac- 
qua—I have told you about him already— 
and to think —” 

“It is many years since we met, Alba. I 
heard of you from your niece. What a story, 
that of your blind nephew who went back to 
America to the young wife of whom he had 
never told us!” 

“He was of little faith,” said Alba slowly; 
“but one was sent to help him.” 

Dawn had crept behind her grandmother’s 
chair, from where she could gaze with im- 
punity on the one who had always taken the 
largest bunches. It was very interesting. The 
sindaco coughed and cleared his throat. 

“T have come to-day, Alba, with great 
news, so great I would not trust it even to 
your niece.” 

Dawn’s eyes grew large and round with 
excitement. 

“Alba, what would you say to go back over 
the frontier; in short, to go home?” 

“To leave Aurore? Never!” 

“Aurore would accompany you. Alba, your 
old mistress who died alone could think of no 
one more dear to her to whom she could 
leave the old house than you, the nurse of her 
dead sons. ‘Alba, who like me was left deso- 
late,’ she said, ‘shall have the old home fo 
her own.’” 

“Is it possible?” Alba murmured. “To go 
home —” 

“OQ grand’mére,” broke in little Dawn, 
clasping her hands, “now indeed at Saint 
ae you will do as did the grandfather of 

ian.” : 

Alba started. A troubled look came into her 
dark eyes. “I am surely getting old,” she said. 

“What! What! And not yet sixty!” the 
sindaco laughed comfortably. 

Little Dawn took her grandmother’s hand. 
“Ts it the pain in your side, grand’mére ?” 

“No, no, my star. I think I did not fully 
understand: now I see more clearly, An- 
tonio.” 

“What do you see, my cousin ?” 

“That my poor lady must in her sorrow 
have lost her memory: there is still a Vis- 
conti; there is Gian.” 

“So I have heard,” said the sindaco dryly, 
“but what will you? She could leave the 
place to whom she would, and she chose the 
one who had served her best, and whom her 
boys had loved next to herself. Gian Vis- 
conti has become a foreigner.” 

“One who offered himself for his father’s 
country is no foreigner,” replied Alba. 
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“Tn your good fortune, my cousin, remem- 
ber also those belonging to you: it is true 
that the future of Aurore is already as- 
sured —” 5 

“My child,” interrupted Alba, “my Cousin 
Antonio drinks always a glass of spring water 
after a walk on the dusty road. You see I do 
not forget. Go, my child, to the well.” 

Dawn flew; her heart beat with agitation 
at having to miss a part of this exciting con- 
versation. For a few seconds there was silence 
in the cool kitchen; then Alba said quietly: 

“Tt is true, Antonio; very soon that treas- 
ure of mine will go over the ocean to those 
who will be father and mother to her. Her 
future lies there. Hush!” 

“T have been quick, grand’mére,” said the 
panting child. 

So fearful was she of other messages, 
should she remain in evidence by her grand- 
mother’s chair, that she seated herself on the 
step that led down to the porch. The old 
people paid no attention to her. 

“Antonio, if my poor lady had not remem- 
bered me, if she had made no will —” 

“Well?” As she made no rejoinder, he pro- 
ceeded in a tone that official importance tem- 
pered: “Her sons died at Vittorio Veneto. 
Their cousin, nephew of their father, is said 
to be in Italy. In due time we should have 
started inquiries. But this is useless chatter. 
There is a will. I have as yet spoken of it to 
none, but I say, as will say all, that Donna 
Bice did well. She owed much to Alba.” 

She sat upright; before so frail, she 
seemed suddenly younger and stronger. “And 
this will, Antonio, may one see it ?” 

“Ts it not for that that I have brought it ?” 
He drew a paper from his breast pocket. 

“Is this the will?” she asked. “My sight is 
not good. No, no; do not trouble.” She 
turned the paper over in her hand; then sud- 
denly in a flash she had thrust it in among 
the burning sticks and risen with her feeble 
strength to hold back her kinsman. 

“Now,” she said quietly, “start your in- 
quiries; it is due time. No, Antonio, I am not 
mad. There are new ideas abroad, I know; 
the land belongs no more to the sons of those 
who tilled it. I am living too late in a time 
that is not mine; I walk in the old ways. The 
place is Gian’s. Don’t speak of my rights. I 
hear too much of rights these days. I am tired 
of them. I belong to times when we spoke 
little of rights but much of duties. No, no. 
Should we become usurpers, I and Aurore? 
Let a Visconti be master again in the old 
house.” 

Dawn had stepped back into the kitchen. 

“Grand’mére, look down the path. What is 
happening to-day ? Who is the young man?” 

He was already on the threshold, with his 
white straw hat in his hand. He smiled, and 
his voice had a slight accent that reminded 
Dawn of her capitaine. 

“Forgive my intrusion,” he said; “my time 
is so limited that I have taken the liberty of 
tracking the Signor Sindaco here to this 
house. I was at Dolceacqua this morning —” 
No one spoke, and he turned to Alba. 
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“Madame is, I think, the aunt of 
Giuseppe Rossi, blinded in the war 
and now in America —” 

Alba’s eyes had never left the 
pleasant open face since he began to 
speak. She rose with some little dif- 
ficulty. “Welcome, Gian Visconti!” 
she said with suppressed excitement. 

“But is this Gian?” cried the 
little girl, going nearer and looking 
up into his face. 

“Why !” exclaimed Gian amazed. 
“This is delightful! I have fallen 
among friends.” 

““You cannot remember,” said 
Alba; “you were only once at Dol- 
ceacqua twenty-four years ago; I 
had been the nurse of your 
cousins —” 

Gian looked at her fixedly. “Wait, 
it’s coming back.” He took the 
chair Dawn offered him. “I have 
always remembered that day, and I 
can remember too—it is what chil- 
dren notice first—how pretty you 
were.” She smiled; he was gazing 
fixedly in front of ‘him. “I tried to 
run after my cousins and fell. 
Weren’t you carrying a baby? Yes, 
you were. Some one took it from 
you,—I think it was my aunt,— 
and you carried me to the fountain 
and washed off my knees. I can 
remember your kissing them and 
laughing.” 

She had caught the sindaco’s 
glance, frowning and menacing; it 
was for that reason she turned at 
once to Gian. 

“Gian Visconti, my cousin tells me that 
you are now the heir to the old home.” 

Signor Antonio in his irritation walked 
toward the window. 

“That is just what I have come to see the 
sindaco about,” said Gian in a businesslike 
tone. “My identification papers, Signor Sin- 
daco.” 

The old man turned, bowed and took the 
papers, looking them through cursorily. 

“The next must be done through my law- 
yer. This morning I was told that the project 
for the much-needed new schools is deferred 
sine die on account of the enormous cost oi 
building. What I propose is that the muni- 
cipio should buy the Visconti house. What 
place could be better adapted? I should let it 
go for what would be a nominal price.” 

He spoke slowly. Dawn understood every 
word; instinctively she crept over to her 
grandmother’s side. Alba sat upright with her 
hands clasped in her lap. 

As he paused she said in a strained voice: 
“T had dreamt of a Visconti again in the old 
home, caring for the poor, making beautiful 
the village, whose children should play in the 
old vineyard.” 

“Dear madame,” he said, smiling indul- 
gently, “those times are past. And then, you 
know, now that I have done what my father 
would have had me do,—taken his place at 
the front —I must go back to my own home 
across the ocean. But isn’t it better,” he 
added, smiling, “that the old house should do 
so useful a work? Children there will be in 
the old corridors—all the children of Dol- 
ceacqua.” 

The sindaco came back from the window 
and ceremoniously handed Gian his papers. 

“Your offer will be a great advantage,” he 
said, “and if the price —” 

“T hope to combine two benefits,” said 
Gian. “The sum I shall ask is the amount stiil 
needed to open the home for blind soldiers 
near Milan. That will be considerably below 
the value of the property.” He rose. “I am 
anxious to catch the train back. Signor Sin- 
daco, my lawyer will communicate with you 
from Genoa. Personally I shall always feel 
the deepest interest in my father’s old home. 
Good-by, Madame Alba; I don’t believe I 
thanked you that day for picking me up and 
washing my knees,”—his eyes laughed,—“but 
I remember, you know, the kind arms and 
the pretty face and the kisses.” He bent over 
her hand as he spoke and kissed it. As he 
raised his head he saw her smile. He did not 
see the tears in her dark eyes, but Dawn saw 
and understood. 

The gate closed behind him as he turned 
into the olive wood. 

Who called? Looking back, he saw the 
little girl from Alba’s cottage running after 
him. He stopped. 

“Wait, Monsieur Gian!” she panted. 

He stood waiting. 

“T want to tell you something, even if you 
miss your train. Sit down on the wall, please!” 
“But really—chérie petite —” 

.“No, no! Sit down. Gian Visconti, I have 
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much to say.” In her excitement she took 
hoid of his coat; he sat down. 

“The house of the Visconti is not rightly 
yours,” she said, fighting with her emotion. 
“It was my grandmother’s; it was left to her 
by will, and Signor Antonio brought the will, 
and she burnt it. She put it on the fire be- 
cause of you,—of you, Gian,—to give it to you 
so that a Visconti might live there, and the 
days of the good Signor Michéle come back. 
On the day of Saint Michel, as it might be 
to-day, there was a féte, and because it was 
the day of the angels Signor Michéle held it 
also for the children; and in the little vine- 
yard never was a grape pressed into wine, 
and the children were all in the vineyard, and 
they laughed, and their cheeks and their arms 
were stained with the grapes. And grand’mére 
could have done all that herself; but you 
were the last Visconti—and because of 
you —” She stopped to regain her breath. 

Gian sat still on the low wall. He was 
dumfounded. Of the child’s strange story he 
doubted not a word. She breathed truth. And 
Alba? Yes, it is what she would have done, 
she whose hand he had kissed. 

The child was standing in front of him; he 
looked up into her clear eyes. “We will go 
tack,” he said quietly. 

“No!” she cried, startled. She laid her two 
small hands firmly on his shoulders. “When I 
ran after you I thought of nothing but telling 
you, because I saw her sorry. But now I think 
perhaps she would not have had me tell you. 
But, O Gian Visconti, what can you do? 
Can’t you make it as it used to be? Can’t the 
days of your grandfather come back? And 
the féte ?” 

He took the little hands from his shoulders 
and held them in his own; he was thinking 
deeply. - 

“Let us walk through’ the wood together,” 
he said at last. “I will tell you what we will 
do, you and I. I shall come back before I sail 
for America, and you, when you go home, 
will tell your grandmother what I am going 
to put into writing to-night for the sindaco. 
I like the story of my grandfather’s féte so 
much that the small vineyard shall not be 
sold. It will be a gift to the school and to the 
school children of Dolceacqua. And each year 
they will keep the féte of my grandfather at 
Saint Michel just as they did in my grand- 
father’s time, and so it shall be forever. All 
that you will tell your grandmother from me, 
little Michaelmas angel !” 

They had struck the highroad again. He 
laid his hand for a moment on her brown 
hair; then he turned to speed down toward 
the station. 

Dawn walked slowly home. Signor Antonio 
had gone, and the sister from the hospital, 
who had of late come to see grand’mére every 
evening, had lifted the armchair to the porch, 
where Alba sat looking out into the wood 
through the lattice made by the rose 
branches. 

“Grand’mére,” cried Dawn as she ran up, 
“vou mustn’t be sorry any more. Gian Vis- 
conti will have the féte at Saint Michel every 
year forever; he will write it to Signor An- 
tonio.” 

“But, my child, where have you been? I 
thought you had gone with the grapes —” 

Dawn looked contrite. She went for the 
basket and put it down on the step. “I will go 
directly, grand’mére, when I have told you —” 

“But what did my little one tell Gian? 
Never mind; I will hear 
it all later. The doctor is 
coming this evening, and 
Sister Catherine will be 
here in a moment to help 
me in. Dear kind soul, 
she came when you were 
out and stayed a while 
to cut the white roses for 
the hospital. No, gioja, 
do not pick those two; 
they are the last and so 
full blown they will fall 
at a touch. 

Dawn’s thoughts were 
still with Gian. “It’s a 
pity, grand’mére, that 
Gian Visconti did not 
come in time to have the 
féte to-day. But next 
year! And I shall talk 
Italian to the children. 
And you will tell them 
about Signor Michéle 
and the angels, and that 
Gian is good too. Are 
you tired, grand’mére ?” 

“No, stella mia; I was 
only thinking; I was 
thinking of you when 
you shall have grown tall 
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and when your boys and girls are playing 
round you on the floor.” 

The little girl smiled happily. “One boy, 
grand’mére, shall be named Michéle after 
Gian’s grandfather, and one girl shall be Alba 
after you. Grand’mére,” she went on a little 
hesitatingly, “would you mind—would it 
matter—if they were the younger ones? I 
will tell you why. I think I should like to 
name the eldest boy and girl Philippe and 
Alice after my capitaine and his jolie dame. I 
am not unkind, dear grand’mére?” She was 
on a stool beside the old chair; she threw her 
little arm across her grandmother’s knee. So 
much in earnest was this little mother that it 
was only now she noticed that grand’mére 
had closed her eyes. 

“Are you asleep?” she whispered. 

“No, my angel. I like to look at the sky 
through the branches. What was that which 
passed so quickly ?” 

“Where? That little shadow?” Dawn got 


.up and pushed back the leaves. “It must have 


been one of those soft white clouds. I no- 
ticed them moving across the sky as I came 
in, but they are not there now.” 

“And yet it seemed a shadow of something 
nearer than the clouds. Have the swallows all 
gone, Aurore?” 

“Oh, yes, grand’mére; some weeks ago. 
Don’t you remember? They sat in rows along 
the roof.” 

“Tt is true, yet the sound —” She closed her 
eyes again. 

“That? Oh, that is the wind. The vine 
leaves on the house are getting red and dry.” 

“And yet it did not sound like leaves.” 

Dawn sat very still. It was the day of the 
angels, and perhaps grand’mére felt them 
nearer than on other days. 

“Grand’mére —” She checked the word be- 
fore it left her lips, for if Dawn had had 
thoughts like that she would not have liked 
anyone to guess them. 

The sun was getting low; surely Sister 
Catherine was late. What was that which 
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brushed her cheek so gently? She saw the 
petals of the white roses on the ground at her 
feet; some few had fallen on grand’mére’s 
folded hands, but she did not wake. It must 
have been the rose leaves that touched 
Dawn’s face as they fell. The gate — 

Dawn rose noiselessly and picked up the 
basket of grapes; she must go now. She saw 
the large white bonnet of the sister coming 
nearer in the half light. 

“Hush!” She laid her small forefinger on 
her lips. “Grand’mére sleeps, my sister.” 

She ran on, holding open the little gate for 
the old doctor, who smiled at her greeting as 
he passed through. 

Dawn stood still on the white road that 
overlooks the sea. The colors of the sunset 
still lingered in the west, the glory of the 
afterglow flooded the world. She raised her 
eyes to the sky. 

“My father and my mother, good Signor 
Michéle, and all those whom grand’mére 
loves; surely your home must be beautiful!” 
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began on the Monday after the Fourth 

of July and went on from four to six 
weeks, according to the weather, which is 
often fitful in Maine. We usually harvested 
from seventy to seventy-five tons, and in the 
days of scythes and hand rakes that meant 
that we had to do a good deal of hard, hot, 
sweaty work. 

Besides Addison, Halstead and me, the old 
squire had two hired men, Jim and Asa 
Doane, to help him; and sometimes Elder 
Witham, who was quite as good with a scythe 
as with a sermon, worked for us a few days. 

First we would cut the grass in the upland 
fields nearest the farm buildings, then the 
grass in the “Aunt Hannah lot” out beyond 
the sugar-maple orchard and last the grass in 
the south field, which, since it was on low, wet 
ground where there were several long swales, 
was the slowest to ripen. Often there were 
jolly times when we cut the south field. Our 
enjoyment was owing partly to the fact that 
we were getting toward the end of the hard 
work, and partly to the bumblebees’ nests we 
found in the swales. Moreover, when we 
reached that field Grandmother Ruth was 
wont to come out to lay the last load of hay 
and ride to the barn on it. 

In former days when she and the old squire 
were young she had helped him a great deal 
with the haying. Nearly every day she finished 
her own work early—the cooking, the butter 
making, the cheese making—and came out to 
the field to help rake and load the hay. The 
old squire has often told me that, except at 
scythe work, Grandmother Ruth was the best 
helper he had ever had, for at that time she 
was quick, lithe and strong and understood 
the work as well as any man. Later when they 
Were in prosperous circumstances she gave up 
doing so much work out of doors; but still 
she enjoyed going to the hayfield, and even 
after we young folks had gone home to live 

she made it her cus- 
a tom to lay the last 
load of hay and ride 
to the barn on it 
just to show that 
she could do it still. 
She was now sixty- 
seven years old, 
however, and had 
grown stout, so 
stout indeed that to 
us youngsters she 
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looked rather venturesome on a load of hay. 
On August 26, the day of my story, we had 
the last of the grass in the south field “mown 
and making” on the ground. There were four 
or five tons of it, all of which we wanted to 
put into the barn before night, for, though the 
forenoon was bright and clear, we could hear 
distant rumblings; and there were other signs 
that foul weather was coming. The old squire 
sent Ellen over to summon Elder Witham to 
help us; if the rain held off until nightfall, we 
hoped to have the hay inside the barn. 

At noon, while we were having luncheon, 
Grandmother Ruth asked at what time we 
expected to have the last load ready to go in. 

“Not before five o’clock,” Asa replied. “It 
has all to be raked yet.” 

“Well, I shall be down there by that time,” 
she said in a very matter-of-fact tone. “I'll 
bring the girls with me.” 

“Don’t you think, Ruth, that perhaps you 
had better give it up this year?” the old squire 
said persuasively. 

“But why ?” Grandmother Ruth exclaimed, 
not at all pleased. 

“Well, you know, Ruth, that neither of us 
is quite so young as we once were —”’ the old 
squire began apologetically. 

“Speak for yourself, Joseph, not for me!” 
she interrupted. “I’m young enough to lay a 
load of hay yet!” 

“Yes, yes,” the old squire said soothingly, 
“T know you are, but the loads are rather 
high, and you know that you are getting quite 
heavy —” 

“Then I can tread down hay all the better!” 
Grandmother Ruth cried, turning visibly pink 
with vexation. 

“All right, all right, Ruth!” the old squire 
said with a smile, prudently abandoning the 
argument. 

Then Elder Witham put in his word. “The 
Lord has appointed to each of us our three- 
score years and ten, and it behooves us to be 
mindful that the end of all things is drawing 
nigh,” he remarked soberly. 

“Look here, Elder Witham,” the old lady 
exclaimed with growing impatience, “you are 
here haying to-day, not preaching! I’m going 
to lay that load of hay if there are men 
enough here to pitch it on the cart to me.” 

Jim and Asa snorted; Theodora’s efforts to 
keep a grave face were amusing; and with 
queer little wrinkles gathering round the cor- 
ners of his mouth the old squire, who had 
finished his luncheon, rose hastily to go out. 
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We went back to the south field and plied 
our seven rakes vigorously for an hour and a 
half. Then Asa went to get the horses and 
the long rack cart. That day, I remember, Jim 
laid the loads. Halstead helped him to tread 
down the hay, and Elder Witham and Asa 
pitched it on the cart. The old squire had 
mounted the driver’s seat and taken the reins; 
and Addison and I raked up the scatterings 
from the “tumbles.” 

In the course of two hours four loads of the 
hay had gone into the barn, and we thought 
that the thirty-three tumbles that remained 
could be drawn at the fifth and last load. It 
was then that Grandmother Ruth appeared. 
She had been watching proceedings from the 
house and followed the cart down from the 
barn to the south field, resolutely bent on lay- 
ing the last load. Theodora and Ellen came 
with her to help tread down the hay on the 
cart. 

“Here I am!” she cried cheerily. She tossed 
her hayfork into the empty rack and climbed 
in after it. Her sun hat was tied under her 
chin, and she had donned a white waist and 
a blue denim skirt. “Come on now with your 
hay !” 

Elder Witham moistened his hands, but 
made no comment. Jim was grinning. The old 
squire drove the cart between two tumbles, 
and the work of pitching on and laying the 
load began. No one knew better than Grand- 
mother Ruth how a load should be laid. She 
first filled the opposite ends of the rack and 
kept the middle low; then when the load was 
as high as the rails of the rack she began pru- 
dently to lay the hay out on and over them, 
so as to have room to build a large, wide load. 

But in this instance there was a hindrance 
to good loading that even grandmother’s skill 
in loading could not wholly overcome. Much 
of the hay for that last load was from the 
swales at the lower side of the field, where the 
grass was wild and short and sedgy, a kind 
that when dry is difficult to pitch with forks 
and that, since the forkfuls have little cohe- 
sion and tend to drop apart, does not lie well 
on the rails of the rack. Such hay farmers 
sometimes call “podgum.” 

Fully aware of the fact, the old squire now 
said in an undertone to the elder and to Jim 
that they had better make two loads of the 
thirty-three tumbles. But Grandmother Ruth 
overheard the remark and mistook it to mean 
that the old squire did not believe she could 
lay the load. It mortified her. 

“No,,sir-ee!” she shouted 
down to the old squire. “I 
hear your talk about two 
loads, and it’s because I’m on 
the cart! I won’t have it so! 
You give me that hay! I'll 
load it; see if I don’t!” 

“Bully for you, Gram!” 
shouted Halstead. 

It was no use to try to dis- 
suade her now, as the old 
squire well knew from long 
experience. When her pride 
wis touched no arguments 
would move her. 

With the elder heaving up 
great forkfuls and Crand- 
mother Ruth valiantly laying 
them at the front and at the 
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back of the rack, they continued loading the 
hay. Jim tried to place his forkfuls where they 
need not be moved and where the girls could 
trea@l them down as they came on. 

The load grew higher, for now that we were 
in the swales the hay could not be laid out 
widely. It would be a big load, or at least a 
lofty one. Grandmother Ruth began to fear 
lest the girls should fall off, and, calling on 
Elder Witham to catch them, she bade them 
slide down cautiously to the ground at the rear 
end of the cart. She then went on laying the 
load alone. As a consequence it was not so 
firmly trodden and became higher and higher 
until Jim and the elder could hardly heave 
their forkfuls high enough for her to take 
them. But they got the last tumble up to her 
and shouted, “All on!” to the old squire, who 
now was nearly invisible on his seat in front. 
Grandmother Ruth settled herself midway on 
the load to ride it to the barn, thrusting her 
fork deep into the hay so as to have some- 
thing to hold on by. We could just see her 
sun hat and her face over the hay; she looked 
very pink and triumphant. 

Carefully avoiding stones and all the in- 
equalities in the old field, the old squire drove 
at a slow walk. I surmise that he had his fears. 
It was certainly the highest load we had 
hauled to the barn that summer. 

The rest of us followed after, glad indeed 
that the long task of haying was now done, 
and that the last load would soon be in the 
barn. Halfway to the farm buildings the cart 
road led through a gap in the stone wall 
where two posts with bars separated the south 
field from the middle field. There was scanty 
space for the load to pass through, and in his 
anxiety not to foul either of the posts the old 
squire, who could not see well because of the 
overhanging hay, drove a few inches too close 
to one of them, and a wheel passed over a 
small stone beside the wheel track. The jolt 
was slight, but it proved sufficient to loosen 
the unstable “podgum.” The load had barely 
cleared the posts when the entire side of it 
came sliding down—and Grandmother Ruth 
with it! We heard her cry out as she fell, and 
then all of us who were behind scaled the 
wall and rushed to her rescue. The old squire 
stopped the horses, jumped from his seat and 
over the off horse’s back and was ahead of us 
all, crying, “Ruth, Ruth!” 

There was a huge heap of loose hay on the 
ground, fully ten feet high, but she was no- 
where to be seen in it. Nor did she speak or 
stir. 

“Great Lord, I’m afraid it’s killed her!” 
Elder Witham exclaimed. Jim and Asa stood 
horrified, and the girls burst out crying. 

The old squire had turned white. “Ruth! 
Ruth!” he cried. “Are you badly hurt? Do 
you hear? Can’t you answer?” Not a sound 
came from the hay, not a movement; and, 
falling on his knees, he began digging it away 
with his hands. None of us dared use our hay- 
forks, and now, following his example, we 
began tearing away armfuls of hay. A mo- 
ment later, Addison, who was burrowing nearly 
out of sight, got hold of one of her hands. It 
frightened him, and he cried out; but he 
pulled at it. Instantly there was a laugh from 
somewhere underneath, then a scramble that 
continued until at last Grandmother Ruth 
emerged without aid of any sort and stood up, 
a good deal rumpled and covered with hay 
but laughing. 

“It didn’t hurt me a mite!” she protested. 
“I came down light as a feather!” 

“But why didn’t you answer when we 
called to you?” the elder exclaimed reprov- 
ingly. “You kept so still we were scared half 
to death about you!” 

“Oh, I just wanted to see what you would 
all do,” she replied airily and still laughing. 
“I was a little afraid you would stick your 
forks into the hay, but I was watching out 
for that.” 

The old squire was so relieved, so overjoyed, 
to see her on her feet unhurt that he had not 
a word of reproach for her. All he said was, 
“Ruth Ann, I’m afraid you are growing too 
young for your age!” 

The truth is that Grandmother Ruth was 
dreadfully chagrined that the load she had 
laid had not held together as far as the barn; 
and it was partly mortification, I think, that 
led her to lie so still under the hay. 

She wanted to remount the cart and have 
the hay pitched up to her; but as it was get- 
ting late in the afternoon, and as there was no 
ladder at hand, Jim and Asa hoisted Addison 
up, and he succeeded in rebuilding the load so 
that we were able to take it into the barn 
without further incident. 

We could hardly believe that the fall had 
not injured Grandmother Ruth, and as a 
matter of fact Theodora afterwards told us 
that she had several large black-and-blue spots 


as a result of her adventure. The old lady her- 
self, however, scouted the idea that she had 
been in the least injured and did not like to 
have us show any solicitude about her. 

The following year, as haying drew to a 


IN STINCTS 
CONSTRAINT 


hear much to-day about efficiency. 
In the world of business it is a word to 
conjure with. Experts roam the country 
over, wave their magic wands and bring order 
out of chaos. Production, they assert, is mul- 
tiplied many times if their rites are reverently 
followed. But it is noticeable that the incan- 
tations are usually pronounced over subordi- 
nates, and that they always deal with the 
mechanical side of achievement. 
Experts have made the interesting and 
profitable discovery that men are not eager 


to pay for their own reformation. Perhaps, 
also, that is the reason why the reformers 


never undertake the organization of their own 
minds. The radical changes required for effi- 
cient thinking and acting conflict with too 
many instincts to be pleasant. Changes in 
yourself are troublesome, and no one seeks 
unnecessary trouble. 

In the early history of the race quick action 
was essential to surviv<l, and the instincts 
together with their accompanying emotions 
were the power house. The psychology of the 
horde with its tremendous suggestive force 
decided what was to be done. For long ages 
in the development of man reflection played 
no role; and that is the reason for much bad 
thinking to-day. Man has evolved a brain, but 
he has not learned to use it. 

Right here an essential difference between 
man and the lower animals reveals itself. Ani- 
mals adapt themselves unresistingly and un- 
intelligently to the conditions in which they 
are placed. Only occasionally do they recon- 
struct their environment, and when they do 
the reconstruction has been provided for in 
the mechanism of their nervous system. The 
rather elaborate homes that beavers build are 
as much a matter of instinct as the search for 
food. Inability to make distinctions between 
situations—to discover the essential factor in 
a problem that confronts them—is compen- 
sated for among the lower animals by stereo- 
typed actions that have been “set” or “fixed” 
as instincts during past ages; and those in- 
stinctive responses to conditions are the only 
means by which animals can meet and over- 
come difficult situations. 


THE PURPOSE OF INSTINCTS 


Animals have no perplexi- 
ties, because they are unable 
to see differences; and there is 
no need of controlling their 
instincts, because without in- 
telligent discrimination marked 
variation in behavior would 
be fatal. Generous fertility 
more than fills the ranks of those who fail in 
the struggle. But there is no individuality, 
since individuality implies self-control and 
conscious guidance of behavior; and there is 
no improvement in meeting the problems of 
everyday life. 

Progress requires ability to discover the 
meaning of situations that confront us. In 
that way is accumulated valid experience in- 
stead of unintelligent opinions that come by 
merely living through events. Actions that 
are not thoughtfully planned always fall to a 
lower level of intelligence; and the lower 
levels are instinctive. 

The purpose of instincts is to meet primi- 
tive needs. In the lower animals, as we have 
seen, instincts are fixed modes of behavior. 
They are necessary for those animals which 
do not have sufficient intelligence to vary 
their actions with change of circumstances; 
and the lower the intelligence the more con- 
trolling are the instincts. To be sure, instincts 
attain results up to the limit of mechanical 
efficiency; but they do not take sufficient 
account of changes in conditions to meet the 
needs of rapid variations in the environment. 
They are not adequate for emergencies; they 
do not discriminate. 

When man first appeared his reflective pow- 
ers and reason gave him a tremendous advan- 
tage. The discovery of the bow and arrow, 
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close, we young folks waited curiously to see 
whether she would speak of going out to lay 
the last load. Not a word came from her; but 
I think it was less because she felt unable to 
go than it was that she feared we would refer 


to her mishap of the previous summer. 
%y Edgar James Swift 
Author o, 


Psychology and the Day's Work 
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for example, was probably a chance occur- 
rence. Some prehistoric men, perhaps, were 
playing in the free and easy, aimless manner 
common to primitive people and to children. 
One of the players very likely broke a twig 
from a tree, bent it slightly and joined the 
ends with a cord made from vegetable fibres. 
Then, laying a light stick upon the bow, he 
drew back the cord and drove the weapon at 
one of his rollicking playmates. The arrow 
pierced his eye, and the cry of pain revealed 
the possibilities in warfare of the great dis- 
covery ; but only the intellectually alert could 
see its meaning. 

To adopt and use the new weapon man 
had to suppress and control instincts that had 
long ruled the early human race. Stones and 
clubs and, among the more progressive, spears 
worked from stone and chipped had met in- 
stinctive needs. The free-arm movements of 
throwing and hurling rather than the more 
delicate movemcnts of the fingers were the 
first in use. It seems probable that the Nean- 
derthal race of men who lived more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand years ago suc- 
cumbed in the struggle for existence because 
they were unable to adopt the new ideas that 
were just beginning to separate man from the 
lower animals, They seem to have continued 
in the ways of their half-animal ancestors. 
They could not subordinate instinct to reason. 

Instincts, as we have said, met the needs 
of early man. But in the progress of time 
those needs have greatly altered. Consequently, 
many instincts, in order to be of use in civi- 
lized society, must be controlled and modified. 
That has long been recognized in the matter 
of habits; for habits, like instincts, are meth- 
ods of behavior. The difference consists in the 
fact that habits are not inherited, but ac- 
quired during the life of an individual. 

Personal efficiency says select habits and, 
having thoughtfully decided upon those most 
advantageous, adhere to them until changed 
conditions warrant the adoption of new meth- 
ods of meeting the problems of social life and 
of business. Unfortunately, that is not the 
usual procedure, for the human tendency is 
to follow the line of least resistance. Habits 
thus “get” us instead of our selecting them 
and, having “got” us, become fixed and set 
like instincts. 

In habits, however, everyone sees the need 
of flexibility. No one denies that we should 
determine what may best be performed me- 
chanically and what should be left to intelli- 
gent decision. Consequently, the question may 
well be raised whether among intelligent peo- 
ple intelligence should not also play its part 
in judging and controlling instincts; and the 
answer seems clear when we observe that 
the conditions for which many instincts arose 
have changed quite as radically as those for 
which habits have been acquired. 

To be sure, instincts are more compelling 
than habits. They are racial, and habits are 
individual and personal. Yet knowledge of the 
purpose of instincts—recognition that they 
were racial methods of accomplishing things 
—is convincing evidence that, although they 
cannot be eliminated, they should at least be 
controlled in order that the new conditions 
of modern life may be met successfully. 

Efficiency among the lower animals is lim- 
ited and definite. Animals do not worry over 
moral excellence; they are not troubled about 
social progress; they do what the exigencies 
of the moment suggest, and the “practical” is 
always the instinctive. They steal, deceive, 
flee, fight or murder as the occasion and as 
personal advantage prompt, and that is also 
a brief description of the beginnings of a life 
of crime in boys. It is unreflective adaptation 
in the easiest way to the conditions that must 
be met. With criminals as with the lower ani- 
mals instincts are the directive force. They 
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follow the line of least resistance, which is 


always the instinctive. Moral and social 
thoughts do not restrain them, because such 
ideas are not controlling factors in their en- 
vironment. An English judge when asked 
about the characteristics of the prisoners 
whom he had tried replied, “They are just 
like the rest of us; indeed, I often think that 
but for the different opportunities and other 
accidents the prisoner might be the judge and 
the judge the defendant.” 

Instincts take account only of appearances. 
They do not penetrate below the surface. 
They assume that the full meaning of a situa- 
tion or of an act is grasped at once. Their 
purpose, we have seen, is adjustment to con- 
ditions; and that adjustment is made unintel- 
ligently with mechanical regularity. It is better 
that animals with little intelligence and with 
no power of reflective thought should always 
do the same thing under similar circumstances. 
A fox, for example, that should hesitate to run 
from apparent danger so that he could study 
the situation would not survive long enough 
to finish many investigations. “Playing safe” 
may occasionally result in hunger, but in the 
long run the animal will enjoy more meals. 
Instincts are fixed reactions on the safe side; 
they are adapted to static conditions. 

Adjustment in man, however, is quite a 
different matter. The conditions that he must 
meet are constantly changing; and besides, 
civilization has introduced moral and social 
ideas to which he should conform. But one 
need not stress the moral argument. Personal 
advantage, the lowest terms by which success 
can be measured, demands the inclusion oi 
human factors in man’s plan of adaptation. 
In the recent war the failure of the Germans 
to control primitive instincts and to appreci- 
ate their significance contributed in no small 
degree to their defeat by arousing the indig- 
nation of the neutrals. An army order found 
by General Pershing and addressed to a Ger- 
man infantry brigade shows the effect of 
allowing savage instincts to ramp unchecked. 
“Divisions have already been notified,” the 
order ran, “that they will be held responsible 
for buildings not destroyed in their area. . . . 
It will be remembered (also) that there are 
means to defile all wells.” Obviously, aside 
from moral considerations, yielding to primi- 
tive impulses is bad policy. 


REASON IS A LUXURY 


Primitive man acted on ime 
pulse; it was the method of 
meeting emergencies; it was 
his ancestral inheritance. The 
extent to which some of those 
impulses still control man’s 
actions is seen in the resistless 
savage outburst in mobs and 
crowds. Not even anger is required to cause 
the primitive instincts to break through the 
thin covering of civilized culture. For exam- 
ple, when Johnstone, the aviator, fell at Den- 
ver in 1910, the spectators surged forward in 
, wild rush for souvenirs of the horrible acci- 

ent. 

Man has reached a stage in his evolution 
when many of his instincts in their original 
form are detrimental. They are also useless 
because conditions are altered. They should 
therefore be controlled and redirected into 
channels that are serviceable under conditions 
of civilization. 

It matters not whether reason is a product 
of evolution or a “faculty” of the mind im- 
parted to man; its function is the same in 
either case. It should direct and control con- 
duct. In proportion as a person delays action 
until thoughts appear to guide or overrule 
instinct he becomes more reasonable. But un- 
fortunately reflective thought is regarded more 
as a luxury than as a necessity. The labor of 
collecting facts and of separating the essential 
from the unessential, so that the meaning of 
a problem may become clear, and a rational 
conclusion may be discovered, is much too 
hard to be widely popular. Consequently, the 
great majority of men have never taken reae 
son seriously. 

If that statement seems too strong, let me 
remind the reader of a humorous article writ- 
ten some years ago by Dr. David Starr Jordan 
for the former Popular Science Monthly. The 
article purported to describe an experiment in 
photographing thought. In “utter darkness” 
seven men with the “greatest animal magnet- 
ism” thought “cat”—not any particular cat, 
but “a cat as represented by the innate idea 
of the mind.” Thus they would vision “the 
astral cat, the cat which never was on sea or 
land,” and the image of the astral cat would 
be transferred from the brain of the observer 
to the sensitive plate of the camera by means 
of “electric or odic influences.” Dr. Jordan 
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hopefully added that “the next experiment 
will be by similar means to photograph the 
cat’s idea of man.” 

Now, though “intelligent” people read the 
Popular Science Monthly, so many men ac- 
cepted the mischievous sport as serious and 
wrote for further information thac the editor 
felt compelled in a subsequent issue of the 
magazine to apologize for assuming that the 
readers could distinguish sense from nonsense. 

This amazing. bit of testimony is introduced 
to show the grip of instinct on our judgments. 
There were no passions or desires in the case 
that we have quoted, and personal interest 
was not involved. Yet thinking was negligible.- 
The mysterious always fascinates and blunts 
the intellect. 

The human tendency to luxuriate in verbal 
vacuity is one of the causes of the flood of 
occultism that is Sweeping over the country 
and expressing itself to-day in various forms 
of mental healing and in spiritistic communi- 
cations by “odic effluvia” through “radiant 
aura” “emanating” from no one knows where 
or how. The lure of the obscure has acquired 
almost irresistible power from the centuries 
when its encouragement in early man was a 
profitable business for the priestly trust. But 
credulity is acceptance of appearances. It is 
taking things at their face value. It is the ani- 
mal method of “thinking,” and man adopted 
it as a part of his instinctive inheritance. 


WHERE THE DANGER LIES 


I have referred to the widespread belief in 
occult manifestations, because it illustrates the 
placid way in which men get their views of 
the problems of life. If acceptance of verbal 
formulas without demanding an intelligible 
meaning were limited to belief in ghosts, little 
harm would result; but unhappily it is only 
one instance of the human tendency to form 
opinions on insufficient evidence; and that is 
a serious matter, because manufactured evi- 
dence may be reiterated until the sustained 
suggestion has the force of argument. Ability 
to make suggestions more dangerous as well 
as more useful by expressing them in language 
is man’s addition to the ancestral, instinctive 
inheritance. 

Unfortunately, however, suggestions and ar- 
guments are not always manefactured by 
others. Men act on instinct and then invent 
reasons to defend their conduct. But instincts 
take account of only immediate results; they 
do not view the future; they cannot imagine 
a series of acts and judge the final outcome; 
they are unable to control themselves in the 
interest of social progress and of enduring 
achievements; they lack intelligence. 

Unwillingness to take trouble to find the 
essential factors in a problem and to think 
it through to its logical conclusion is especially 
disastrous in the present confusion of opin- 
ions. To be sure, perplexities no less momen- 
tous have arisen in previous ages, but to-day 
when a suggestion is made, if it possesses the 
quality of “a good story,” newspapers spread 
“the glad tidings,” and the ears of many 
people have become somewhat elongated by 
straining to catch the news. Besides, the sug- 
gestions that are most eagerly followed are 
those that appeal to the selfish instincts, which 
do not take account of the interests of the 
welfare of others. Suggestion and the psychol- 
ogy of the crowd thus receive the added 
strength of the most deep-seated, fundamental 
impulses; and those impulses do not promote 
human progress. They were evolved in a 
period of personal strife and conflict. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


But let us take account of stock and try to 
determine our intellectual liabilities and our 
assets. Suggestion, which is a social instinct, 
has almost irresistible power. Catchwords win 
elections and start wars, and catchwords as- 
sume absence of thought. They present verbal 
pictures, which carry conviction by force of 
suggestion. 

We absorb beliefs from our environment. 
We usually gain them unthoughtfully from 
the newspapers that we read and from the 
opinions of those in “our set.” After beliefs 
have gripped us we find reasons to explain 
and justify them. Underlying all, because it 
springs from self-protection, is the instinct of 
selfishness—the cause of industrial strife and 
of international turmoil. Reason, if consulted, 
would show that industrial conflict is an 
extravagantly wasteful business method; but 
reason is heavily handicapped in a contest 
with instinct, because racial tendencies are the 
line of least resistance. They bring conviction 
without effort or doubt; and, as everyone 
knows, to be sure is to be comfortable. 

What, then, are the means of modernizing 
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these racial tendencies for social! progress? 
The answer is clear and definite. Admit their 


that we are immune makes us careless of 
infection. But recognition of the danger en- 
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instinct to follow the crowd for the attain- 
ment of selfish ends that so often result in 


power and be constantly on guard. The belief ables us to see more clearly and to resist the personal and in national disaster. 


tHE SHADOWS oF JAVELIN CHANNEL 


Cs, Archibald Rutledge 


DRAWN BY 
ROONEY THOMSON 


** Give him the spear! ’’ 
Surry cried 


of the old Surry homestead on the South 

Carolina coast was a black-bass javelin 
that had not been used for fifty years. It had 
belonged to Miles Surry, who in the prime of 
his manhood fell at the battle of Fair Oaks. 

The tradition in the family was that Miles 
Surry had no equal as a sportsman in all that 
country, and that he was especially skillful in 
spearing black sea bass. Young Miles Surry 
inherited his grandfather’s tastes and apti- 
tudes. He had hunted deer with a pack of 
hounds and no gun, he had fished for tiger 
sharks off Dewees Island, and he had ridden 
huge sea turtles into the surf at Sandy Point; 
but for one reason or another he had never 
felt moved to spear black bass. 

The sport requires a quick eye, a strong and 
steady arm and an accurate judging of dis- 
tance under water. Moreover, it is attended 
by many hardships and not a few dangers. 

The sportsman arms himself with a light 
spear, or javelin. The slender handle is of 
tough swamp ash, and the long, thin blade, 
barbed and of highly tempered steel, is hung 
with unusual precision. The fisherman, or 
huntsman as he may well be called, wades 
out across one of the shallow bays immedi- 
ately in front of the wooded coastal islands 
and takes his stand on an outer reef. To those 
reefs, which for the most part are formed by 
the sedgy deposit of the inlets, the black sea 
bass come on the young flood tide to feed. As 
the reefs are seldom exposed, the sportsman 
is obliged to stand in the water. The ocean 
lies before him, and behind him lies the shal- 
low channel, which deepens swiftly with the 
rising tide. That channel he must cross before 
the flood cuts off his access to the shore. 

On a brilliant afternoon in late October 
young Miles Surry, finding time heavy on his 
hands now that his cotton had been baled 
and shipped, decided to try his luck with the 
ancestral javelin. When he took it down he 
found that the ash was rather too light and 
dry, but that natural defect he easily remedied 
by a good rubbing with cottonseed oil. Then 
he overhauled the tackle that he generally 
took with him on a sea trip. Finally, he sent 
for Mingo, his negro man of all work, who 
usually went adventuring with him. 

“Anything on hand this afternoon, Mingo ?” 
asked Miles, who was standing on the front 
porch when the negro came up. 

“No, boss, ’cept what you may wish to 
salivate and prognosticate.” 

“Well, here it is: you and I are going down 
to Dewees Island reefs to spear sea bass.” 

; Mingo opened his eyes wide in mock aston- 
ishment and smiled the dubious smile of a 
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cautious man who listens to an 
extremely hazardous proposal. 

“The ten-foot yawl is what we 
want,”’ Surry continued; “sup- 
pose you get her down to the 
wharf now, Mingo. And we want the long 
oars. Be ready to start in half an hour. We 
must take the high ebb across the sound.” 

“Just like his pa!” the negro exclaimed 
under his breath as he hurried away to do 
Surry’s bidding. “I kin ’member the time he 
used to order me round just like dat! But he’s 
that generous I couldn’t work for nobody 
else; no, sah, not in this world or in any 
world to come. No, not this Mingo.” 

Steadily and swiftly over the broad placid 
waters of Copahee Sound the graceful white 
yawl swept toward Dewees Inlet. In an hour 
Surry and Mingo reached the island and 
moored the boat on the back beach. It was 
only after some discussion that they did so, 
for Mingo thought they had better row out 
to the reef and anchor the yawl there. But 
Surry refused. 

“That’s not the way the thing used to be 
done, Mingo. We must do these things right— 
as they were done before the war. I know that 
the old gentleman never went out there in a 
boat.” ; 

They crossed the narrow strip of back beach 
and entered the dark woods of the island. Miles 
carried his javelin, and Mingo a coil of light 
rope with which to string the bass. Through 
dense growths of palm palmettos and under 
gnarled and bushy-headed red cedars they 
made their way. Coming at last to the front 
beach, Surry went down the shimmering slope 
for a hundred yards. There he turned and 
pointed to a curving line of breakers not far 
offshore from the end of the island and im- 
mediately to the left of the rip of the inlet. 

“There’s where we’re going, Mingo, just as 
soon as the tide’s out a little more. It’s said 


_to be the best place on the coast between 


Romain Light and Hilton Head; it’s where 
grandfather used to make his famous catches.” 
“Ves, sah,” the negro acquiesced, but he was 
thinking little of what he was saying. He 
was looking hard at the swirling ebb and the 
tossing breakers. “Wouldn’t you like me to 
go back for the yawl, sah? It would be safer 
getting to and from that bank out there.” 

“No; we will walk it. I’ve always wanted 
to do this thing just as the old gentleman used 
to do it, and he never used a boat except to 
cross the sound. See yonder how the breakers 
are running back from the reef? That shows 
how shallow it’s getting. Let’s cross now, 
Mingo. All aboard for Phantom Reef, four 
hundred yards across Javelin Channel. Those 
are the old names in grandfather’s sporting 
diary, and we are going to carry this day’s 
fun through, even to calling places by names 
that have not been used for frity years, Come, 
Mingo.” 

So Mingo followed Surry down the wet 
shell-strewn beach where the sibilant waves of 
the undertow whispered an undertone to the 
chorus of the breakers. Feeling in a measure 
responsible for the safety of the white man, 
Mingo no longer followed, but came up with 
him, and together they stepped into the surf. 

Their progress toward the bank was rapid, 
and soon they felt the water. which had come 













almost to their waists, 
begin to grow shal- 
lower; they were ap- 
proaching the bank that 
sloped up gradually from Javelin Channel. At 
last Surry stopped and turned to Mingo. 

“The diary said that the best place on the 
reef was at a point in direct line with Bull 
and Romain lighthouses. I guess we have it 
right here. The footing isn’t bad, is it?” 

“Not so bad, sah, as it might be if the tide 
was higher.” 

They were on a lonely, shifting reef four 
hundred yards offshore; they were standing in 
the water and would have to continue so to 
stand. They were unprepared for an attack 
by any sea creature; and their safety de- 
pended on the depth of the water of a tide 
that would soon begin to rise. Yet apparently 
they were perfectly safe. Every moment the 
ocean was growing more quiet; the sky was 
cloudless; over the motionless cedars and 
pines of the coast islands the sun shone bril- 
liantly; along the beaches ran curlews and 
willets and innumerable tiny trustful sand- 
pipers; across a distant reach of the inlet a 
flock of big brown pelicans beat their way. 

Unlike most coastwise shoals, Phantom 
Reef did not run parallel with the beach, but 
straight out from it and parallel with the inlet 
rip. It had been formed by the continual 
dredging back and forth of the narrow, deep 
and strongly flowing current. Therefore the 
reef was accessible from the beach only at its 
extreme western end. In water that eddied 
round their ankles Miles Surry and Mingo 
stood some fifty yards from that point. 

“The black bass come in on the young 
flood,” Surry said; “they feed in shallow 
water. Look here, Mingo; there’s one now!” 
He pointed to a dark shape moving lazily to 
and fro in the murky water. 

His brown arm went back as he poised the 
spear; the next moment he had driven it into 
the side of the big sea bass and, striding for- 
ward, had grasped the quivering handle. The 
fish showed little fight, and they soon had the 
cotton rope through his gills. No sooner was 
‘their attention turned from that task than 
two more bass came up, one of them so large 
that they thought at first it must be a shark. 
Surry missed his stroke at it, but a moment 
later secured the second one, which weighed 
about ten pounds. 

In half an hour they secured six fine bass 
and then began to think their day’s sport was 
over, for the water on the reef was rising, and 
for some time they had seen no fish. Suddenly 
a huge bass, weighing thirty pounds or more, 
by far the largest that they had yet seen, 
showed himself on the bank, about twenty 
feet from where they were standing. He was 
moving very sluggishly, and most of the time 
his broad brown tail would be waving slowly 
on the surface or in the air; evidently he was 
feeding. Surry, followed by the negro, stepped 
toward him; but the bass kept moving, too. 
His progress was deliberate, and theirs was a 
stalking gait; the distance between them did 
not appear to lessen appreciably. Then the 
bass seemed to realize his danger and moved 
in a meditatively cautious way. Farther and 
farther out went the big fish; and the two 
men stole after him. But finally, after nearly 
a half hour’s stalk, their game sank from 
sight into deep water. Then Surry and Mingo 
turned their faces toward Dewees Island. 

“We must pull out for home,” said Surry. 
“We may have to swim for it, Mingo.” 

“Tt’s deeper, sah, than when we come.” 

“A little over our waists. I think we can 
make it without much trouble.” 

They had now come to the point on Phan 
tom Reef whence they must strike acros 
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Javelin Channel for the shore. On the left was 
the deep and tawny inlet; on the right, the 
ocean beyond the bank. They both paused a 
moment instinctively to look. 

“O Marse Miles, look yonder!” 

Mingo’s rigid arm pointed to the wide 
sweep of Javelin Channel, where out of the 
cross-flowing waves rose and fell and rose 
again to rip the surface with their terrible 
menace the tall gray fins of two tiger sharks. 
Their motion clearly indicated that they had 
sighted their prey. They swept swiftly back 
and forth, patrolling the narrow channel in 
their proficient, cold-blooded way. They were 
not swimming together, but were alternately 
crossing and recrossing those beleaguered 
waters, deepening at every moment, across 
which the white man and the negro must pass 
if they were not to meet an obscure and hor- 
rible death. 

“Mingo,” Surry said, “I am going over 
there on the left slope of the reef to draw 
those sharks. I can keep them off for a while 
with the javelin. When you see them coming 
my way make a break for the shore. Turn 
those bass loose; don’t bother with them any 
more. As soon as you reach the beach, cross 
through the palmettos and bring the yawl 
round for me. And remember that every min- 
ute counts. Keep your eyes on the sharks now 
and don’t hesitate.” 

But the negro did not move. He turned his 
jaithful eyes on the young planter’s face. 
There were tears in them. 

“Not me, cap’n,” he said. “I couldn’t leave 
you here by yourself. You want to give me 
the good chance, but I ain’t the one to take it. 
Ii they gwine get you, cap’n, they gwine to 
get me, too; and they is gwine to get me first 
‘caze I is past my prime; this Mingo ain’t 
much account, and you know that, cap’n.” 

“Now, Mingo, don’t be a fool! They will 
get both of us unless you do exactly as I say.” 

“TI will stay here on the shoal,” the negro 
replied, “but I can’t go and leave you; no, 
sah, I couldn’t do that. How could Mingo go 
home without you if it so happened that the 
yawl would come too late ?” 

Surry clearly saw that he could not change 
the negro’s decision; moreover, his voice had 
in it a strange quality of affectionate authority 
that the white man had heard only once or 
twice in his life before. 

“You don’t think I would leave you, 
Mingo, do you?” Surry asked. 

The negro’s quiet answer showed that he 
had become the real master of the situation. 

“Cap’n,” he said, laying his powerful brown 
hand on Surry’s shoulder, “if you go now, we 
may both get home all right. If you don’t go, 
that yawl boat will rot at her moorings before 
we will ever loose her. Give me the spear, 
cap’n.” 

They separated. The negro went down the 
left of the bank in order to provoke the sharks 
to attack, and Surry waded cautiously for- 
ward on the slope toward the beach, watching 
and waiting for the moment when he should 
make his dash for. safety. That moment came 
soon. The two sharks abandoned their patrol- 
ling of Javelin Channel, approached the negro 
and began to cut the water in narrowing arcs. 
One shark was much l.rger than the other. 
The motions of the smaller one were swift and 
erratic; but the other, the monster, moved 
with a dreadful power and certainty. 

Whoever has watched big sharks scouting 

for prey when the flood tide is yet young 
cannot have failed to be impressed with their 
spectral and shadowy nature. A brook trout 
can sometimes lie so still at the bottom of a 
clear pool that it is nearly impossible to see 
him. A shark, though of great bulk, can glide 
and sweep back and forth in murky salt water 
and would seldom be discerned were it not for 
his telltale gray fin and the wave that moves 
with him whenever he is near the surface. All 
fish are alert, but the shark is stealthy. 
_ The two sharks of Javelin Channel drew 
in close to Mingo. They were cautious; but 
the man waiting for their attack knew that 
they would be fierce and bold enough for the 
final rush. 

Mingo saw that Surry’s chance had come. 

“Now, cap’n!” he called sharply. 

Surry shoved himself off the bank into the 
channel and swam as he had never done in 
his life before. The tide was sweeping cross- 
Wise up the channel, and the choppy waves 
broke over his head. Every muscle in his body 
was working. He did not know whether the 
sharks were following, and he did not want 
to know, for if they were he could not help it. 
At last in the very climax of his desperate 
swimming a big rolling sea wave caught him 
and heaved him powerfully forward. His feet 
touched the sand; he fought his way out of 
the surf and turned to look at Mingo. 

The negro was not looking shoreward. 
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Standing in water above his waist, he was 
thrusting this way and that with the javelin. 
Surry saw the tall fin of the great tiger close 
to the black man. Then he sped on swiftly up 
the sands and at a run entered the dense 
tangles of the island growths through which 
he must pass in order to reach the yawl. 

Through the blind pathways among the 
palms he ran, with his heart drumming in his 
ears. Breaking out of the screen of the woods 
at last, he came to the quiet back beach, 
tore loose the painter and stepped, panting, 
into the unsteady yawl. Then, recovering his 
breath somewhat, he bent steadily to the oars, 
He rowed as he had swam across Javelin 
Channel—grimly, terribly and with unremit- 
ting strength and purpose. The yaw! rounded 
the point of the island and encountered the 
rip of the inlet tide, which was careering into 
the sound. For a few desperate moments all 
the pulling was on the left, and Surry’s arm 
was numb with the exertion of getting the 
nose of the boat strai, t up into the tide. At 
last he succeeded; but even as he did so he 
realized that the hardest struggle of all was 
now before him. It seemed as if the whole 
ocean had chosen Dewees Inlet through which 
to pour its waters. 

By painfully slow degrees he came to a 
point opposite the end of Dewees Island; 
there the flow of the current was not so pow- 
erful. Still rowing cnward, he turned to look 
for Mingo. Over the checked and mounting 
waves that flowed at cross-purposes through 
Javelin Channel he saw the head and shoul- 
ders of the negro four hundred yards out. The 
sight of him still standing brought to Surry 
new strength. 

The yawl was now headed directly into the 
tide and the wind. Her course lay straight 
ahead. The tide was ceaseless in its dragging 
pull; but Surry set his teeth, gave a little 
more length to his oars, bowed his back and 
rowed with all his strength and will. He 
looked no more at Mingo; the loss of a sec- 
ond or two might mean the loss of a boat’s 
length of distance. He was making some little 
progress; the island was receding, and he was 
getting out of the inlet rip. The waves were 
larger but not so vindictive, the current still 
strong but not so spiteful. Bowed over the 
wide-sweeping oars and bringing all his mus- 
cles splendidly into play, Surry forced the 
yawl onward, onward to where the negro, 
now almost up to his shoulders in water, was 
standing off with the slender javelin the two 
sharks. 

Surry was now within thirty yards. 

“Come on!” he heard the negro call. 

With all his strength Surry forced the boat 
across those few remaining yards. He saw. that 
he had almost reached the negro. There was 
a tinge of red in the tide that flowed past 
the boat. One shark had disappeared, but the 
big one was only a little distance away; the 
next rush would be his last. He had made a 
short, sharp turn and now was-moving swiftly 
head-on toward Mingo. 

“Give him the spear!” Surry cried, jumping 
up in the boat and pushing forward with an 
oar through the shallowing water. Mingo was 
only six feet away; but he had no javelin; it 
had been torn from-bis grasp when he had 
thrust it into the smaller of the two sharks. 
The boat could not reach him in time. With 
a tremendous rush the monstrous shark, rising 
terribly out of the water, was upon him. But 
the negro had sunk from sight. The great 
shark missed his prey, and the speed of his 
charge brought him almost into the yawl. 
Clubbing the oar, Surry swung it and dealt 
the creature a stunning blow across the head. 
The baffled shark flirted his big forked tail 
and went down beside the boat. A moment 
later Mingo rose in the wake of the shark and 
grasped: the gunwales. With desperate haste 
Surry pulled him aboard. 

“Are you hurt, Mingo, are you hurt ?” 

“No, sah,” the negro answered slowly. 

“But I saw blood.” 

“From the small shark, sah. He came on 
me first when you was still about a hundred 
yards off. I gave him the little spear, and he 
pulled it out of my hands. Ise sorry, cap’n, 
to lose it for you. I ’speck it’s still in him.” 

“And you dodged the big one, Mingo! I 
never saw a thing better done.” 

“Yes, sah,” replied Mingo soberly and with- 
out pride in his recent feat; “but I couldn’t 
fool a big shark that way no more than once. 
Next time he would have come at me low.” 

Surry never recovered the javelin. Perhaps 
it is borne through strange tides and past 
lonely beaches by the shark that received its 
thrust. Perhaps it lies with shells and seaweed 
and the jetsam of wreck in the drift of some 
forgotten channel or is lost forever in those 
mysterious ravines that traverse the hidden 
bases of the deep. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


IT IS WISE to strive for perfection yourself, 
but folly to expect it of others. 


In Pleasant Houses Cheerfulness Abides, 
The Trout in Sunny Pools have Silver Sides. 


IT IS NOT the wise student who burns the 
midnight oil and sleeps away the morning sun, 


AN AMERICAN EDUCATOR has been try- 
ing to buy, as a Franco-American memorial, 
a building that few Americans ever heard of, 
though it has been called the “baptismal font 
of America.” It is the house in Saint Dié, 
on the Meurthe River, about six miles from 
the old German frontier, in which in 1507 the 
name America was first put upon the printed 
page and engraved upon the map. In the same 
neighborhood soldiers of the first separate 
American unit wrote the name of their coun- 
try in their blood. 


AMERICA is still a long way from the “Con- 
tinental” breakfast of bread and coffee, but 
the old-fashioned, or perhaps English, break- 
fast that includes meat, fish and potatoes is 
becoming less usual. Fruit has taken the place 
of meat, “breakfast food” has displaced po- 
tatoes, and toast, made in a minute, has won 
its way over hot biscuits and muffins. It is 
only those who lead an active, outdoor life 
that need a hearty breakfast. For those who 
work at light or sedentary occupations fruit 
is better than meat. 


BOYS IN ALL the high schools and colleges 
in Japan now play baseball, and the people 
go to the games. At a recent match between 
two Japanese college teams fifty thousand 
“fans” stormed the stadium, and spectators 
swarmed on every roof and tree overlooking 
the grounds. When a nation of fifty-six mil- 
lion people changes its national sport it is an 
event. For a thousand years or more wrestling 
has been the great sport of Japan, and the 
professional wrestlers have formed a class by 
themselves. Now the athletes are going in for 
baseball, and Japanese capitalists are pre- 
paring to organize and finance the sport as we 
in America do. 


A TOURIST on the trip round the world 
always stops at Shanghai, the principal port 
of China, and from it visits the show places 
of the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang. 
He sees rice paddies, the canals, the Yangtze, 
the temples and pagodas, but he may not real- 
ize that the smokestacks rising here and there 
in the calm of the Chinese landscape denote 
important cotton, flour and bean-oil indus- 
tries that are the beginning of a modern in- 
dustrial nation. In Canton, the changing face 
of the city—broad streets, great stores, hotels 
comparable to the best of their kind any- 
where in the world—is more striking. Once 
the tourist understands what Chinese plan- 
ning is capable of he cannot but wonder if 
awakening China is not destined to become 
one of the greatest nations of the world. 


AS A RESULT of research that has covered 
many years, a distinguished London physi- 
cian, possibly the leading authority on dis- 
eases of the heart, had this to say recently 
about the symptoms of heart failure: “No 
physical sign or peculiarity of the heart itself 
can ever give the information as to its func- 
tional efficiency ...so that one can say 
that no abnormal sign is of itself a basis of 
prognosis.” Many people suffer anxiety on 
account of a supposed abnormal condition of 
the heart—unusual palpitation, shortness of 
breath, suddenly starting awake at night and 
other like symptoms. The truth is that irreg- 
ularities in the heart action are more likely to 
be owing to infection or exhaustion than to 
any malady of the heart itself. Disease of the 
heart is not common, and symptoms of heart 
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failure have not yet been determined by med- 
ical science. The knowledge should bring com- 
fort to many who have been disturbed by 
signs the meaning of which they have not 
understood. 

eg 


THE TARIFF 


URING the next few weeks Congress 
D will be strenuously occupied with con- 
sidering the two most difficult and 
important questions that occasioned the extra 
session. The Senate will be preparing to decide 
what modifications to make in the tariff bill, 
with its multitudinous rates of duty, passed 
by the House on July 21, and the House will 
be discussing the changes necessary to be 
made in the scheme of war taxation. 

To the man in the street the tariff is the 
more interesting subject. Whenever that is dis- 
cussed there are more than two parties to 
the debate. On one side are the protectionists, 
and opposed to them are the free traders and 
others. Those who are theoretically and con- 
fessedly free traders would support no duty 
that gives Americans an advantage over their 
foreign competitors. Free trade in England, 
for example, requires that when a duty is laid 
on the importation of any foreign merchan- 
dise an excise duty equal in amount must be 
laid on the domestic product of the same sort. 
Few Americans are so radical as that. 

The great body of the opposition to the 
protectionists consists of men who can best be 
described as anti-protectionists, since they do 
not like to be classed as free traders. They 
sometimes declare themselves as in favor of a 
“tariff for revenue only.” That might be free 
trade but rarely is. The tariff that brings in 
the most revenue may afford some slight pro- 
tection to the domestic producer, and, unlike 
the convinced free trader, these men are not 
sorry that it does. Moreover, there.are men 
who protest that they do not favor protec- 
tion, but who nevertheless support measures 
that are mildly protective on the ground that 
protection has so long been the: prevailing 
national policy that business has become de- 
pendent upon its continuing and that a sudden 
change would be disastrous. They sacrifice 
what they regard as sound economic doctrine 
to expediency. 

There are still other phases of opinion and 
conduct on that side of the question. Many 
men, both in Congress and out, theoretically 
free traders or anti-protectionists, admit ex- 
ceptions in favor of their own business or the 
interests of their own territorial region. Thus 
Texas usually votes against all protective du- 
ties except the duty on the hair of the Angora 
goat. Protection of sugar always finds favor in 
Louisiana. A duty on zinc gets Congressional 
votes from Missouri free traders. Those, of 
course, are inconsistencies, but they are no 
more ridiculous than the attitude of the 
woolen manufacturer of Boston who is 
openly a free trader but who hopes for a duty 
on woolen goods; or of many textile manu- 
facturers who demand protection for their 
own goods but oppose any duty on dyestuffs. 

A protectionist is usually a protectionist; 
that is, he favors duties sufficient to give 
Americans, whether they are miners or farm- 
ers or manufacturers, control of the home 
market. He does not oppose importing for- 
eign goods, as is sometimes charged against 
him, but he does maintain that those who 
insist on having such goods shall pay more 
for them than for the domestic article. He 
does not oppose, but frankly favors, rates of 
duty that protect his own raw material. He 
holds that the policy that is good for him 
is justly applied to all. Consequently, there is 
much more harmony of action on that side of 
the fence than on the other; and, as the pro- 
tectionists have. the advantage of a long- 
continued national policy, the incentive of 
widespread personal interest and profit in it, 
and more than a little help through the divi- 
sions in the ranks of their opponents, it is no 
wonder that they are now proceeding with 
confidence to reéstablish the protective policy. 


og 
WHAT A DOLLAR WILL BUY 


N the window of a grocery store in a Mas- 

sachusetts city there was displayed re- 

cently a pile of provisions—sugar, flour, 
coffee, tea, rice, butter, canned vegetables, 
cheese, eggs, ham, bacon, potatoes and jam. 
Those articles a year ago would have cost 
$51.59. To-day they can be bought for $22.10. 
Of course the greatest difference is in the price 
of sugar, but even if that were left out of the 
calculation the remaining articles could be 
bought for just about half what they were 
selling for last summer, A clothing store near 


by was selling shirts and other cotton gar- 
ments for half what they brought twelve 
months ago. The prices of woolen suits have 
not gone down so much, but they are prob- 
ably at least a third lower. So far as food and 
clothing are concerned, the dollar that was 
worth fifty cents in purchasing power in 1920 
is worth eighty cents to-day. The farmer and 
the shopkeeper, the manufacturer and the mill 
operative, have taken their medicine, as every 
one of us must take his own before we can 
get back to a firm basis. 

There are some things that cost almost as 
much as ever. Rents have not fallen percep- 
tibly, because building goes forward slowly. 
Building goes forward slowly because those 
who carry on the industry, being organized to 
get the highest prices for their goods or their 
labor, have tried to force people into paying 
prices that they cannot afford. Coal remains 
expensive, probably for the same reason. A 
dollar will buy no more transportation by rail 
than it would buy a year ago, for even with 
the reductions in wages that have been ordered 
the railways are run with an enforced extrav- 
agance that makes rates high and business 


or. 

The cost of living is going down—not 
evenly, as in perfect fairness to everyone it 
should go, but going down nevertheless. When 
a few more business men and labor unions 
have learned that they cannot continue to 
extort high prices from a public that has had 
to accept a lower scale of payment for its 
services, and that strangling the business of 
the community is not the best way of insur- 
ing their own prosperity, the cost of living 
will go down still further. And then—if it 
were not for the taxes—we should be in a 
condition suitable for a sound revival of busi- 


ness, e¢°¢ 
THE CURRENT MIND 


OME minds are born receptive, respon- 
sive, almost fluid, as it were, so readily do 
they adapt themselves to the movement 

of the world about them. Others are stiff, 
inapprehensive, incomprehensive, not neces- 
sarily dull, but more prone to impose them- 


-selves upon life than to let life react upon 


them. 

The rigid mind may have every advantage 
of education and training and yet not profit 
by it, or not fully. Such people—we all know 
them—seem never quite to grasp what is 
going on in the world about them. They read 
the papers, oh, yes. They hear general conver- 
sation, oh, yes. They may make earnest and 
conscientious effort to know the best thought 
of mankind, both in the present and in the 
past. In a sense they do know it. But some- 
how it does not affect their being. They al- 
ways live apart in a restricted world of their 
own ego; you do not feel that you can con- 
fide'in them and get an understanding answer. 

The current mind is altogether different. It 
does not think of itself, its own theories, its 
own opinions, cares nothing for them. It is 
intensely alive to the opinions, to the whole 
lives, of others. It is quick and eager to ap- 
prehend.and comprehend, ready for all influ- 
ences, sensitive to all impressions. It seems to 
know by instinct what is going on round it, 
but the instinct is really only subtle attention 
and sympathy. It asks not futile and imperti- 
nent questions but the quiet and searching 
questions that bring floods of light. When it is 
not questioning, it. is observing, darting its 
keen eye to the very bottom of men and 
things. 

Doubtless the world has many of such cur- 
rent minds that never express themselves. 
But of those who have expressed themselves 
the greatest example is Shakespeare. He is the 
most magnificent instance that we know of a 
man who drew in the world by actual contact, 
made all forms of nature and all conditions 
of souls pay tribute to his mastery. No other 
ever by sheer attention so fully extracted from 
the rushing world about him all its secrets, all 
its mysteries, all its passions, all its sorrows, 
all its ecstasy. No other so perfectly illustrates 
what we mean by a current mind. 

Won't it pay you to try to be a little like 
Shakespeare ? °° 


THE BONUS 


HE proposal to give the men who served 

in the United States army during the 

Great War additional compensation in 
money, land or vocational training has a 
wholly creditable origin in the desire to offer 
to the soldiers some tangible proof of the 
national appreciation of their willing and gal- 
lant service. It gained support, particularly 
among the soldiers themselves, by reason of 
the admitted fact that, whereas the soldiers 
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had to give up their vocations and face hard- 
ship, peril and possible death for a meagre 
wage, the men who stayed at home were get- 
ting unheard-of pay for their daily work. The 
bonus is widely popular among those who 
have thought no farther into the subject than 
that; it has the approval of many of the posts 
of the American Legion; it is supported by a 
great many Congressmen, who believe that 
their constituents would like to see it enacted ; 
the President himself is committed, so far as 
campaign utterances can commit him, to some 
legislation of the kind. 

But before accepting the bill that Congress 
has been discussing the country should con- 
sider what the bill will actually accomplish 
and at what cost. It is admitted that in almost 
every case the bonus would take the form of 
a money payment, for most of the returned 
soldiers have already settled down into their 
places in the community and would not be 
eager for grants of the kind of land that is 
now available, or for vocational training. The 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the 
country would have to pay out at least 
$3,300,000,000, and perhaps $5,250,000,000, 
besides the very considerable cost of adminis- 
tration and the uncertain cost of placing on 
the land those who chose that benefit or of 
giving vocational training. The payments 
would begin just at the time when $5,000,- 
000,000 of the national debt is falling due. 
They would add several billions more to the 
national debt, drive the government once 
more into the money market, increase taxes, 
defeat the hopeful plans for economy and 
retrenchment that the government has under- 
taken, lay a fresh burden on business, which 
is already having a hard time to recover its 
stability, and, like all government expendi- 
tures, add to the cost of living for everyone. 

All those consequences might be wisely and 
patiently endured if the nation could feel that 
it had thereby discharged its obligations to 
those who had defended it, or that the bonus 
would do the soldiers great and permanent 
good. But paying a few hundred dollars to 
each man will not in any sense discharge the 
people’s debt of gratitude, for that is some- 
thing which cannot be paid in dollars, The 
bonus, for which those who receive it will, 
like other taxpayers, have to help find the 
money, will make no one independent. It is 
sufficient only to make their living a little 
easier for a year or so. The money that the 
government is to spend on the survivors of 
the war had far better be devoted to provid- 
ing much more liberally for those who were 
crippled or disabled in the service than dis- 
tributed in small sums among millions of men 
many of whom do not need assistance at all, 
and some of whom would inevitably spend it 
in ways that would benefit neither themselves 
nor the nation. 

To argue thus is not to depreciate the debt 
the country owes to the men who served. 
That debt is not dischargeable in money. We 
believe that most soldiers who have returned 
uninjured, perhaps even benefited by their ex- 
perience in the army, wish to feel that they 
have given something of value to their coun- 
try for which they do not mean to send in 
a bill. To those who have come back disabled 
the nation owes more than it has yet begun 
to pay; and that is an obligation which can 
and ought to be met in part by enough money 
or other help to make their lives comfortable 
and cheerful. But distributing a general bonus 
seems to us likely to combine a small bene- 
fit to the service men with a large economic 
burden on the nation. 


oe 


THE COMING WORLD CONFERENCE 


NCE more, this time at the call of our 
QO own President, the United States is to 

join the other great nations of the earth 
at a council that, the whole world hopes, 
will lead to universal peace. 

Bygones must be bygones. Wisely or un- 
wisely we rejected the settlement and the plan 
for abolishing war that the Versailles confer- 
ence adopted. The controversy over it will 
not be revived. Forgetting the past that we 
pronounced a failure, we are now looking 
forward. The United States cannot evade its 
responsibilities or avoid associating with the 
rest of the world. How great those responsi- 
bilities are is shown by the anxious declara- 
tions across the ocean that the burdensome 
task before civilization cannot be accom- 
plished unless America not only shares in it 
but leads it. 

We are consenting. We invite the great 
powers, all of them, to discuss with us the 
plan that is of all the most vital for pre- 
venting war: the voluntary reduction of the 
enginery of war, the adoption of a policy oi 
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universal unpreparedness for war. That is the 
main topic to be discussed, but it suggests 
many others that are collateral, supplemen- 
tary and hardly less important. Out of it all 
should emerge as by spontaneous birth the 
new association of nations proposed by the 
President that shall preserve national rights 
and insure universal peace. 

The auspices are most favorable. The day 
of meeting bids fair to see in this country the 
most notable assembly of statesmen ever 
gathered, representing the nations not only 
nominally, as participants or onlookers, but 
actually, as responsible spokesmen. One mis- 
take of Versailles—partisanship in the choice 
of delegates—will not be repeated. Moreover, 
what is said and done will be said and done 
openly, and thus another mistake of Ver- 
sailles, that of secrecy, will be avoided. The 
main purpose of the meeting will be to agree 
on a general surrender of military power, and 
there will be no opportunity for one country 
to intrigue for advantages over other coun- 
tries in the settlement, as there was, at Ver- 
sailles. 

The time is at hand to establish that real 
peace for which the Allies fought from 1914 
to 1918. It did not come from the League of 
Nations, perhaps because of faults in the con- 
struction of the League, perhaps because we 
imagined faults that did not exist. At any 
rate, in spite of the League of Nations war 
continues. The League either lacks power to 
stop the war between Greece and Turkey or 
is so divided in counsel that it cannot under- 
take the task. It has not compelled peace in 
Silesia. It has not issued decrees against the 
causes that lead to war or put an end to mil- 
itarism or stamped with disapproval inhuman 
methods of warfare. On paper conditions may 
be better than in 1914; practically we are just 
where we were then. The members of the 
League are turning to the coming conference 
almost in despair, but also with hope. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


FEW months ago The Youth’s Com- 

panion told its readers about the “Green 
International,” the confederated peasant par- 
ties that were beginning to make a stir in 
Eastern and Central Europe. Since then the 
movement has gained strength. A meeting of 
delegates representing the small agriculturists 
of France, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Poland, Belgium, Roumania 
and Italy has been in session in Paris. Amoug 
the members are cabinet ministers from Italy, 
Bavaria, Hungary and perhaps other coun- 
tries. The congress has consulted about eco- 
nomic arrangements and political programmes 
that are likely to prove helpful to agricultural 
interests all over Europe, and it is within the 
bounds of probability that the organization 
will be of the greatest service in establishing a 
better understanding between the hostile and 
suspicious peoples of the Continent. Natu- 
rally, the peasants are not much infected with 
Bolshevism; the Russian experiment has 
shown the instinctive dislike of the small 
landholder for communistic practices. But 
without any blowing of trumpets the Green 
International is proving itself a more effective 
instrument for real codperation among na- 
tional groups than the noisy Red Interna- 
tional at Moscow. 


HE Greek campaign in Asia Minor has 

begun auspiciously. The much superior 
equipment and military discipline of the 
Greeks count for a great deal in these early 
operations. Kutaia, an important point on the 
railway, has fallen into their hands, and their 
advance guards are more than halfway from 
Smyrna to Angora, Mustapha Kemal’s capital. 
The second half of the road will be harder, for 
successful advance through a difficult country 
with the base of supplies farther and farther 
in the rear is not a simple matter, particularly 
when the enemy is as strong in mobile cav- 
alry as the Turkish Nationalists are. But 
King Constantine is sure to make every effort; 
the security of his throne depends on a victo- 
rious campaign against the Turks. 


perme is stirred over the extraordinary 
charges that a grand jury has brought 
‘gainst Governor Small and Lieutenant Gov- 
crnor Sterling. Each man, in turn, has served 
n the past as treasurer of the state. It is 
lleged that they lent state funds illegally to 
. “bank” that did not exist and used the money 
0 lent to buy short-term notes of the great 
packing houses, and that they and a Mr. 
-ernon Curtis, the banker who is indicted 
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with them, kept all the profits except two per 
cent. The state funds so used, according to 
the finding of the jury, varied at different 
times from ten million to eighteen million dol- 
lars. The grand jury found the indictment 
on evidence submitted by Attorney-General 
Brundage,. and: Governor Small asserts: that 
the accusation is the outgrowth of the Attor- 
ney-General’s well-known political hostility 
to him. The trial of the case will be awaited 
with interest by the whole country. Such sen- 
sational charges against the official conduct of 
a man so highly placed have rarely beem made 
before. @ 


ILESIA remains a danger point in Europe. 

Open fighting between Germans: and Poles 
has ceased at least for the time being, but the 
matter of the boundary is still unsettled. The 
settlement is delayed by differences of opinion 
within the Supreme Council of the Allies. The 
British, who want a quick decision, are in 
favor of giving a great part of the disputed 
territory to Germany in accordance with the 
plebiscite. The French, who are unwilling to 
see the Germans established in the most val- 
uable mining regions of Silesia, are disposed 
to prolong the Allied occupation of the coun- 
try and, whem a decision has to be made, to 
strain a point in favor of Poland. Political 
gossip from Paris represents Premier Briand 
as willing to compromise with the British gov- 
ernment but fearful of being defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies if he does compromise. 
The French Chamber is aggressively anti- 
German and “nationalistic” in sentiment, 
more so, probably, than the government or 
the country at large. When the Allied confer- 
ence does actually meet to decide the Silesian 
question our ambassador at London, Mr. 
George Harvey, will sit with it. 


e 


AY interesting work is going forward in 
Peru under the direction of educational 
leaders from the United States. It is no less 
a task than making over the entire educational 
system of the country from kindergarten to 
university in accordance with the principles 
of education that prevail in the United States 
—modified of course to suit the peculiar needs 
and conditions that exist in Peru. Dr. Bard, a 
member of the Philippine educational mis- 
sion, is in charge of the work and has some 
twenty educators working under him. The 
Peruvians are getting the best American ideas 
concerning the construction of school build- 
ings and the methods of primary education, 
technical instruction and school administra- 
tion. It is a distinct compliment to us that we 
were asked to do the work, for it might have 
been supposed that Peru would turn to 
France, a country of Latin traditions and 
manners, as the best guide to educational 
reconstruction. e 


LTHOUGH everyone complains that 
money is hard to get and that it all 
has to go for taxes and the necessaries of life, 
we do not yet seem to be deprived of the 
surplus that goes into the purchase of luxu- 
ries. The reports received by the Treasury 
Department from the so-called “luxury taxes” 
show that we spend something like five bil- 
lion dollars a year for the trimmings of life. 
About one billion dollars a year—approxi- 
mately one quarter what it costs to run the 
government and pay the interest on. ~ huge 
war debt—finds its way into the theatres 
and moving-picture houses. Smokers spend a 
quarter of a billion on tobacco. Soda water, 
ice cream and “soft” drinks take half a bil- 
lion. We spend two hundred and twenty mil- 
lions on jewelry, seventy millions on perfumes, 
cosmetics and similar toilet articles, and fifty 
millions on club dues. Bowling alleys, playing 
cards and chewing gum account for almost 
a hundred million. The rest goes for fur coats 
and clothing of such expensive character: that 
it falls within the field of the luxury tax. The 
thrift division of the Treasury Department is 
so much impressed by the evidence of lavish 
spending that it is going to begin a new cam- 
paign to encourage thrift. It hopes to turn a 
considerable part of the torrent of extrava- 
gance into the purchase of government saving 
stamps. ° 


HE important trial in the succession of 

“war-crime” cases that the supreme court 
of Germany is hearing at Leipzig ended re- 
cently in the conviction of Major Crusius, 
who was accused of ordering French prisoners 
and wounded to be killed during the battle of 
Sarrebourg in August, 1914. He was sentenced 
to two years in prison and forbidden to wear 
the German uniform. Major Crusius declared 
the orders came from his commanding officer, 
General Stenger, but Stenger, who: was tried 
at the same time, was acquitted. 
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that will give youanidea of the Beauty, 
of the Charm, of Ward’s New York 
Styles in everything for Women’s Wear? 


Ward’s Genuine Silk Plush Coats: 
Last year’s prices from $33.95 to 
$69.50. The very newest styles in 
the same or better quality plush are 
now from $15.98 to $35. 


Guaranteed All-Wool Coats: 
year’s prices from $25 to $32.75. The 
very best New York Styles are now 
from $13.59 to $22.75. And waists, 
hats, shoes, suits, all the daintiest 
underwear — everything for women’s 
needs, all the most beautiful and the 
newest styles—at prices about one-half. 
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down at Ward’s from $28.75 to $15.75. 
Men’s Reversible Mackinaws are down 
from $16.95. to $9.95. Boys’ Corduroy 
Suits from $11.95 to $6.95. Men’s 
Chambray Work Shirts are down from 
$1.73 to 69e. And so the price story 
runs on page after page of Ward’s 
New Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide. 
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e New Worsted 
* Serge Suits are 


Iron Beds that last fall were $15.95 
are now $9.50. Mattresses are down 
from $24.75 to $11.75. Team Harness 
from $112.50 to $73.50, 100 feet Can- 
vas Belting, from $75 to $27.90. 
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even Lower Prices. 
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Fall and Winter 192122 


Write for your copy of 
this book. See for your- 
self the New Low Prices. 


ODAY, one must compare prices. YOU must learn what 
you should pay before you buy. You need to make sure that 
you are really getting the full benefit of the big break in prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., the Original Mail Order House, 
has for over ferty¥*nine years been dealing fairly with the public 
—been telling the truth about its merchandise and its prices. 


Today, every page in this big book tells the truth about 
present-day prices, and puts before the public the prices 
that should be paid for everything you buy. 


WARD’S— 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the most progressive 


Ward’s today is filled with the spirit 
of Youth, of Aggressiveness— alert, 
progressive, forward looking—and is 
marching forward in giving even better 
service, even better merchandise, and 
always lower prices. 

Every page in this book breathes 
the Spirit of Ward’s—that of progress 
in Service and Saving—for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth of New Merchandise 
Now Being Bought 

These are new stocks of goods, manufac- 

tured at the new low costs of production, 

and our customers will get the benefit 

of these new money-saving prices. */ 


To have this new Catalogue , 
and Buyers’ Guide book in / 
your home is to know 7 


what is new, an@ to oe ais 
pase ~ new price, /“ WARD & CO. 
the right price to ann Fort Worth, Kansas 
3 P 4 City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore. 
pay. (Mail coupon to the house 
nearest you) 
+e Please mail me my FREE 
copy of Ward’s New Catalogue 
Pr and Buyers’ Guide No. H-72. 
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A MONKEY’S TALE 


By Alice A. Noyes 





A monkey climbed into a cocoanut 
tree 

To show off his knowledge with 
pride and with glee. 
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“I'm not brilliant, | know, 


But J, S and O,” 














He boasted, “I make very 
plainly, you see. 
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I can make those three letters 

As well as my betters. 

Will anyone try to deny it?” 
said he. 
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THE LADY AND THE 
MERCHANT 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


N the days when little Phoebe Bradley lived 
there were few trains and no automobiles, 
and so family reunions were not easy. But 

the summer ~-when the town became a hun- 
dred years old there was a big celebration, 
and many people who had once lived in Pax- 
ton came back for a visit. The Bradley home 
was full of bustle and excitement, for no 
fewer than five aunts and cousins were com- 
ing there to stay. 

Little Pheebe’s cheeks were pink with pleas- 
ure. “Oh, I do hope there’ll be some child 
cousins!” she cried. 

“There will be your cousin Alexander Bates,” 
her mother said. “He is an only child, Phebe, 
and not at all strong. You must be very good 
to him.” 

“JT will, mother,” promised gentle little 
Phebe. 

The next afternoon when the stagecoach 
stopped at the gate Phebe, in her tight-fitting 
little bodice and full stiff skirts, was waiting 
and ready. She went primly down the walk 
to — Alexander and then took him off 
to p 

The little curly-haired boy had quick, rest- 
less ways; he seemed to be everywhere at 
once. Phoebe found it hard to keep up with 
him. 

The next day it rained ; that was Tuesday, 
and all the visitors in Paxton were resting 
after their long journeys. All the housekeep- 
ers were specially busy, because Wednesday 
was to be the big day of the reunion, with 
speeches in the town hall and dinner on the 
green. 

“Keep Alexander amused,” Phoebe’s mother 
told her, “so that his mother can sleep.” 
“Yes, mother, I will,” said Phebe. 

She felt sorry for her mother, for on this 
most important day the cook had been called 
out of town, and there was no one to take 
her place except little fifteen-year-old Molly 
Ware, who lived in the village. Molly did not 
know much about cooking and was easily 
flustered. 

All the morning while the rain pattered on 
the windows Phoebe and Alexander played 
together in the sitting room. After dinner it 
still rained, and Alexander became a little 
restless. He wanted to go and play in the 
kitchen, but Phoebe shook her head, for at 
three o’clock Molly would come to make 
cakes and pies for the dinner on the green, 
and Alexander would be in the way. 

“Let’s play store instead,” she suggested, 
“here on this table by the clock. You can be 


the storekeeper, and I'll come and buy things . 


from you with paper money.” 

Alexander was much pleased. “All right,” 
he said. ‘‘What shall I have in my store? It 
will be a grocery store, you know, like my 
father’s.” 

But Pheebe thought a dry-goods store would 
be much better. “There are no groceries for 
you to keep, you know,” she told him. “Take 
the pins and spools and other things out of 
my workbasket and play that they are dry 
goods,” 

Then, as the little boy frowned, she added, 
“And I'll dress up like a grown lady to come 
shopping with my paper money.” 

She left Alexander gazing discontentedly at 
the workbasket and ran upstairs to get ready. 
After she had found some paper and had cut 
it into round pieces she went to find her 
mother and ask whether she might borrow 
some of her clothes for the game. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Bradley. “Anything to 
keep that child quiet. His mother and the rest 
are trying to take a nap.” 

So Phebe put on a dolman, as they called 
ladies’ loose coats in those days, and a pair of 
long mittens. She dressed her hair high and 
caught it with a big comb. Then, feeling very 
fine in her grown-up ciothes, she hurried back 
to the sitting room. 

“The store’s all ready,” Alexander called 
cheerfully. Then he added in loud, manlike 
tones, “What will you have to-day, Mrs. 
Jones? See my fine goods.” 

Pheebe stood still in the door and gazed. 
Alexander’s “goods” were potatoes. and fruit, 
flour, spices and other supplies. Not a half 
hour before she had seen Molly set out those 
very things on the kitchen table all ready for 
use. Molly had gone on an errand, but she 
would return soon in a big hurry to begin the 
important preparations for to-morrow. Here 
was a fine state of affairs, thought Phebe. 
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“What are you doing with these things, 
Alexander ?” she asked the young storekeeper. 

“Playing store with them,” said Alexander 
promptly. “I ran out to the kitchen and got 
them while you were gone.” 

“Well, we must take them back,” Phebe 
said gently. “We can’t play with those things, 
you know.” 

Alexander’s face fell. Rye are groceries to 
play stere with,” he said firmly. 

Phebe’s heart sank to the toes of her little 
strapped slippers. She did not know what to 
do. If she opposed Alexander he might be 
noisy and wake the company from their naps, 
and yet there was Molly to think about and 
the cooking. “O dear!” she said aloud. 

Then she thought of something and was 
much relieved. The matter was simple enough 
of course; she would buy the groceries with 
the paper money and then they would be 
hers, and she could take them back to Molly. 

“Well, Mr. Grocer,” she said, “please give 
me a sack of flour, a can of cherries and a 
quarter of a pound of cinnamon.” She was 
thinking to herself, “If I can get that much 
back to Molly, she can begin on her cherry 
pies, and then I’ll manage to get the rest aft- 
erwards.” 

Alexander pushed the goods forward with 
an important air. “Two dollars,” he said. 

Phebe felt that she could not pay for her 
purchases quickly enough. Hurriedly pulling 
from her bag a handful of the paper money, 
she pushed it across the counter to Alexander 
and began to gather up the groceries. 
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“Now, what shall I do?” Phoebe wondered. 

“Mrs. Jones, you must give me real dollars 
for my real groceries,” Alexander repeated. 
His chin trembled a little. 

An idea popped into Pheebe’s head. It was 
not a very agreeable idea, but still there it was 
in her head, and she could not get it out. Her 
own two precious dollar bills that she was 
saving to buy a doll with—of course she could 
take them and buy the groceries instead! 

“But I don’t want to,” she thought miser- 
ably. “I couldn’t make him give the money 
back to me, and it’s all I have in the wide 
world!” 

She tried to forget about her money, but 
she could not forget about the dinner for 
to-morrow or about poor bewildered Molly 
down in the kitchen, and the company ail 
taking naps. 

“Mr. Grocer,” said Phoebe suddenly, “hand 
me the groceries right quick, and I’ll run and 
get some real money to pay for them with; | 
promise you I will.” 

Alexander was an accommodating business 
man, Without a word he handed over his 
whole stock. 

Phebe thankfully gathered it all up and 
ran, a queer little figure in the big flapping 
dolman, to the kitchen. 

“Here, Molly,” she said hastily, “here is 
your flour and the other things. I can’t stop 
to tell you about it.” Then she went racing 
up to her own room. 

When she came back to the sitting room she 
had a small brown pocketbook clasped in one 
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‘‘ You must give me real dollars for my real groceries ‘’ 


“Wait,” said Alexander. “Where is the 
money to pay for my groceries?” 

Phebe pointed to the round pieces of paper. 

“That’s nothing but paper,” Alexander said 
scornfully. “Paper money is green, with pic- 
tures of men on it.” 

“OQ Alexander,” said Phoebe, “real money 
is like that, but this is only play money, you 
know.” 

Alexander’s mouth looked obstinate. “Are 
these play groceries?” he demanded. 

The two children stood gazing at each 
other. 

“O dear,” Phoebe thought. “I believe I am 
going to lose my temper, and that will never 
do.” She was strongly tempted to grab the 
stuff and run with it. But that would never 
do either; such a fuss as would follow! She 
continued to stare at her cousin, and he stared 


ack. 

Suddenly Phoebe swept the paper pieces 
back into the bag and stamped her foot. “Give 
me those things,” she said. “Molly is waiting 
for them this minute.” 

Alexander stamped too. “Who is Molly?” 
he said. “You give me real money, and I'll 
give you these things! So now!” 

He looked so little and absurd as he stood 
frowning behind his “counter” that Phcebe’s 
heart softened. 

“He’s very young,” she thought, “and 
they’ve spoiled him because he isn’t strong. 
Besides, he hasn’t the least idea how badly 
he’s behaving.” 

Downstairs Molly opened the kitchen door. 
Poor Molly, she would be puzzled to death! 


hand; her eyes looked rather red. Silently she 
laid two bills in front of Alexander. 

The little boy picked them up and pocketed 
them with a flourish. “Now it’s your turn to 
keep store,” he said. “What are you going to 
sell me out of that bag?” 

“There’s nothing in the bag but make- 
believe paper money,” Phoebe answered sadly. 

Alexander tiptoed to peep. “I like make- 
believe paper money,” he remarked. “Here, 
stand behind the counter and put your goods 
out so that I can see them.” 

When the round pieces of paper were all 
spread on the table Alexander reached into 
his pocket. “How much is the lot worth?” he 
asked with a grand air. 

Phoebe’s heart gave a bound. “Two dollars,” 
she said. To herself she added, “If he'll only 
decide to buy!” 

Alexander threw the two bills down on the 
table and scooped up the paper money. 
“That’s all this afternoon,” he said and walked 
grandly away 

Pheebe’s face was happy as she stuffed the 
two bills into her bag. “O Alexander,” she 
said, “let’s not play store any more. Look, the 
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SMALL SUNS 


By Anne B. Payne 


The daffodils in their sweet way, 

I think, are trying every day 

To glow and shine, and be each one 
A small reflection of the sun. 
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rain is over, and the sun is coming out; let’s 
go out in the back yard and play ball.” 

“All right,”. said Alexander. “I like ball 
better than store, don’t you?” 

Pheebe nodded. “Oh, ever so much better,” 
she answered. She felt like singing. Molly had 
her groceries, and the company had had their 
naps, and she herself had her precious money 
back. My, how the sun did shine as they 
played ball in the back yard! 
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A JOYFUL MISTAKE 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


AZIE dragged the big suitcase down 

the dark stairs, bump! bump! bump! 

and turned into the hot street. She 
walked past the little station, where a train 
had just arrived, and stopped to look at all 
the people who were coming to the little 
village that she herself had come to only a 
week before. After the great, busy city it 
seemed to her a very small village. 

“Now I go up past the church,” she thought, 
“and then past the big white house where 
there’s a yellow cow with brown eyes. Then 
I turn and go up another road and stop at 
the first red-brick house.” 

She went past the church. The suitcase, 
which was full of clothes that her mother had 
ironed for Mrs. Sperry, banged against her 
knees at every step. The big white house on 
the corner looked temptingly clean and cool. 
There were leafy apple trees in the front yard, 
and Mazie had a glimpse of the lot behind the 
house and of the soft-eyed Jersey cow. 

“How green the grass is!” said Mazie to 
herself. Unconsciously she put her hand on 
the gate. Then she drew back, for a plump, 
middle-aged lady in a white apron came out 
on the porch. 

“She will think I haven’t any manners at 
all,” Mazie thought as she started to walk on. 

Suddenly the lady called out, “This way, 
little girl. I was thinking you would come up 
in the bus.” 

Mazie halted in astonishment; what could 
the lady mean? 

“Come on in,” the woman called again. 
“Just open the gate and walk in, my dear.” 

Her voice was pleasant, and Mazie was very 
hot and tired. 

“Well, I’ll just go up to the porch and see 
what she wants,” she thought. 

Another moment and she was trudging up 
the flagged walk. 

“Sit down, my dear,” the lady said. “You 
look so hot and tired. Take off your hat, and 
I'll get you a glass of nice cool milk.” 

Mazie opened her mouth to say something, 
but before she could say it the plump lady 
was gone, and a tall young girl with a smiling 
face was standing in the door. 

“You poor child!” the newcomer said. 
“Were you frightened at having to come up 
here alone ?” 

What could Mazie say? Why should she 
have been frightened to come that little way 
alone? 

“No,” she said politely. “I was not afraid 
at all.” Then she added, “What a lovely yard 
this Js, and what handsome eyes your cow 
has!” 

The girl laughed. “Hasn’t she fine eyes! 
You shall see more of the cow, and you shall 
play in the yard, too, all you like.” 

Mazie’s heart gave a big thump. Play in 
that lovely yard all she wanted to! It seemed 
too good to be true. The house her family had 
just moved into had no yard at all. 

Just then the lady came back with a glass 
of creamy milk and two big ginger cookies. 

“Tll take your suitcase,” said the tall girl. 
“Why, how heavy it is! I should think you 
would be tired.” 

Mazie looked after her uneasily. Where was 
she going with the suitcase? It was full of 
clean, ruffly dresses and petticoats, all newly 
ironed for Mrs. Sperry’s little girl in the red- 
brick house. 

But, though bewildered, Mazie knew that 
the rich milk and the cookies were delicious. 

“T wonder if I can be dreaming?” Mazie 
thought. She had heard that a good way to 
tell whether you are dreaming is to pinch 
yourself, and so she leaned down and gave her 
ankle a sharp tweak. Then, noticing that the 
plump lady looked puzzled, she said, “I want 
to see whether I really am awake. Did the 
pretty girl really mean that I could play in 
= yard and look at the yellow cow and— 
and —” 

Mazie floundered a little. It surely couldn’t 
be true. She thought of her new home in the 
hot rooms over the bakery, full of washtubs 
and ironing boards. That, she said to herself, 
was where she belonged and not on a shady 
porch full of hammocks and chairs. 
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“Indeed, she did mean it,” the lady an- 
swered. “That’s what you’re here for. Were 
there many people on the train?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mazie, wondering a little at 
the question. “Crowds of boys and girls.” 

When the last cooky was gone Mazie stood 
up. 
“TI must go now,” she said. 

“Go ?” said the plump lady in a queer voice. 
“Why, you’ve just come.” 

The tall girl reappeared, smiling. “I’ve put 
your clothes in the bureau drawer,” she said. 

Mazie stared. The little Sperry girl’s dresses 
and petticoats all put away in a bureau 
drawer in a strange house! What would Mrs. 
Sperry say? 

“Why, she’s going to cry,” the plump lady 
exclaimed. She put a kind arm round the little 
girl’s shoulders. “What in the world is the 
matter, dear child ?” 

“Oh, ma’am,” stammered Mazie, “I don’t 
think you understand. Those are not my 
clothes; they are the little Sperry girl’s. Please 
put them back in the suitcase, for I must take 
them away.” 

The plump lady and the tall girl gazed at 
her; then they gazed at each other. 

“What can she mean?” one of them said. 

At that moment a carriage drew up in front 
of the gate. 

“Mrs. Carter, ma’am,” the driver called, 
“the fresh-air children all came on the eleven- 
fifteen train, but the girl you’re looking for 
wasn’t along.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said the three people on the 
porch all together. Mrs. Carter sat down in 
the nearest rocking-chair. “Well, well, well!” 
she said. “When I saw you walking down the 
road with a suitcase I thought of course you 
were the little girl from the city who was 
coming to stay with us, and that you had 
missed the bus.” 

“But if she isn’t that girl, then who is she ?” 
the young girl asked. 

Mazie’s lip began to tremble. 

“T—I thought you knew I was just—me,” 
she said. Big tears sprang to her eyes. “I’m 
sorry,” she said, “that I wasn’t the other little 
girl. Please may I have the suitcase now and 
the Sperry clothes?” 

“You wait a minute,” Mrs. Carter said, ris- 
ing. “Come here, Lucy.” 

The two went into the house, and Mazie, 
wondering, waited on the porch. 

When they came back Mrs. Carter laid her 
hand on the little girl’s head. “Lucy is going 
to help you carry the clothes the rest of the 
way,” she said. “But you can’t go until you 
promise me something, and that is, that you’ll 
come back every day and play in our yard.” 

“Me?” said Mazie joyfully. “Me?” 

Mrs. Carter and her daughter both nodded. 
“And come right away if you can,” they said 
together. 

Mazie gave a delighted look round the place 
—at the hammocks and the thick grass and 
the flowers, at the croquet set in the side yard 
and at the dozing cow in the distant lot. 

“Tl be here this afternoon,” she said. 
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THE SLUMBER COACH 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


When we are safely tucked in bed, 
Baby, and Jean and I, 

And the great, soft dark looms overhead 
And the coals in the fireplace die, 

We hear the wagons far down the street 
As they rumble slowly by, 

And we love the song of their turning 

wheels, 

Baby, and Jean and I. 


First it’s a farmer man and his wife 
Who’ve been in the town all day; 

The great gray horse that drags them on 
Dreams of his clovery hay. 

The farmer’s wife will light the lamp 
When she reaches her night-black door, 

And she'll carry her little child to bed, 
Creakity, over the floor. 


Then it’s a postman, and then it’s a squire, 
And then it’s a gypsy train; 

And still we listen and still we hear, 
Moonlight or wind or rain; 

And last of all and every night, 
Sure as the day is through, 

The Slumber Coach like a gray ship comes, 
Wet with a wealth of dew. s 


’Tis the Gray Sandman that holds the reins 
And drives from the End of Day. 

There are two little elves at the horses’ ears 
To whisper them over the way. 

The gray coach door is open wide, 
And we climb in with a sigh 

And are driven away to Sleepy Street, 
Baby, and Jean and I. 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 


let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 
times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


* BELL System" 
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THE SUMMONS 
Gy Nancy Byrd Turner 





WANT to go back to a place my heart 
remembers : ; 
An old square house on the top of a sentinel hill 
Where slow Time loiters along however it will— 
Blue Junes and gray Novembers. 


There spring returns with the music of whippoor- 
wills calling : 
And sudden violets where a slope is green 
And smoke adrift on a south wind spicy and keen 
When the slow, damp dusk is falling. 


There autumn comes with a click of frost in the 
night, : fi 
And © hickory log and a lump of lightwood pine 
Flame on the hearth and set the gloom ashine 
With a riot of ruddy light. 


An unkempt, ragged old guardian wall incloses 
An arbor purple with grapes and a lone pear tree 
And borders of mignonette and savory 

And ranks of crimson roses. 


There’s a stream near by, where mellow-bugs dart 


and skip, . 
That chuckles aloud and talks in cheery tones 
And brims a cool deep basin among the stones 
Where dusty feet can dip. 


The doors stand wide in the tranquil house on the 


hill, 
And the wind walks down the hall and stirs a 
curtain— 
The wind or a spirit, never I could be certain— 
And the rooms are sweet and still. ’ 


Ripe acorns rain on the roof, a fairy din, 
And wake me deep in the nighttime over and 
over; 
At many a dawn a cow gets into the clover 
And rings the sunrise in. 


A curly path through a field, a sagging rail, 
A hole in a hedge, a mark on a sassafras tree; 
The way that my boyhood went is blazed for me 
In signs that cannot fail. 


Nothing will hush this crying, whether or no! 
My heart is fain for the miracle it remembers, 
The beauty of old sweet Aprils and Septembers ; 

I cannot choose but go. 


The long highways of the world are seven times 
seven; 


en; 
ey a man should travel them all from shore 
to shore 
And yet at the last find one old trail no more, 
He has missed the road to heaven. 


I will turn my back on the noisy markets of men. 
O roses, wait in the sun by the garden wall; 
O Angel, touch the curtains in the hall— 

I am coming home again! 
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WHERE WERE HIS INSIDE BRACES? 


CERTAIN Congressman once voted for a 

mischievous measure. He knew that he 
was doing wrong, but he stifled his conscience 
in obedience to the demands of political expe- 
diency. Not long afterwards, while on a visit 
to his home, he met an old friend on the street. 
After they had exchanged greetings, the friend 
frankly told the Congressman how much dis- 
appointed he was by that vote. 

“You voted wrong on that question, John,” 
said the friend. “You knew it was wrong. 
How did you happen to vote that way ?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted the Congressman, 
reddening, “I’m afraid it was not the right 
way to vote. But you have no idea what pres- 
sure was brought to bear on me.” 

“Pressure!” echoed the friend. “But, man, 
where were the inside braces?” 

The question was a searching one; it mers 
cilessly exposed the Congressman’s. weakness. 
No character is strong that is not buttressed 
with principles and convictions. Without them 
any man’s character will crumple into pitiful 
ruin whenever the pressure from without be- 
comes at all severe. 
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SORENESS AND SERVICE 


“"DUT surely, Rosamond, you’ll stand for 
a second term! Everyone in the club is 
counting on it. You’re sure to do better now 
that you know the ropes and have straight- 
ened out the muddle Elsa Royd left things in. 
Quitting with everything smooth ahead—I 
can’t understand it!” 
“Everything smooth ahead,” echoed Rosa- 
mond, with a short uncheerful laugh. “I 
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shouldn’t expect so much as that. If only the 
bumps weren’t big enough to jolt my poor 
spine up into my brain, I’d say the road was 
pretty good. Maybe I’m too sensitive; but 
when everyone criticizes, and not a single 
thing I do is right—well, that’s all there is to 
it. I’ve had enough. I’m bumped sore!” 

“T wish,” said Nancy with apparent irrele- 
vance, “I had the kind of memory that could 
produce a quotation whenever I wanted one. 
There’s something of Christina Rossetti’s now. 
I can’t repeat it, but I remember that she 
prays to be delivered from soreness.” 

Rosamond looked startled. 

“T didn’t mean that I was sore in the sense 
of being resentful or sullen or aggrieved,” she 
said. “I’m glad to work where my work is 
appreciated; but I’m temperamentally sensi- 
tive, and when I do my best and then fail to 
satisfy people it—well, it hurts.” 

“Too much for you to disregard it and 
finish your job?” 

“It’s not my job! Not unless I choose to 
accept it. And I don’t choose to put up with 
another twelve months of pin pricks and 
whispers and lifted eyebrows and open dis- 
gruntlement.” 

“The only real trouble is your soreness and 
sensitiveness. There are fifty girls in the club. 
What a dead-and-alive crowd they would be 
if they all agreed about anything! Except per- 
haps the fundamental principles of morality, 
and that the earth is round! Certainly not 
about the actions, plans, sayings and manners 
of a certain very human president? Of course 
you're criticized. You ought to be! Of course 
you’re occasionally disapproved. Of course not 
every one of the fifty believes you’re the best 
possible president for every possible occasion. 
I don’t myself, though I honestly believe 
you’re the best we’ve had yet, and that we'll 
never have a better.” 

“Ah!” said Rosamond. “A word of com- 
fort at last. Your previous remarks, Nancy, 
have been scarcely in the nature of balm. 
More stimulating than soothing —” 

“Like a mustard plaster,” suggested Nancy. 
She added daringly, “For cold feet.” 

“After that,” said Rosamond, “I'll stick 
like a plaster myself. I’m not a quitter truly; 
but it seemed if I couldn’t suit —” 

“Not everyone,” said Nancy, “but you 
could serve everyone.” 
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COUNTING OUT 
Red, white and blue, 
All out but you! 
OULD any rime be briefer, simpler or 
more purely American? It seems too 
trivial a scrap to be of interest, yet it is only 
one more variation in a long line of childish 
rimes and games that are deeply interesting 
to the student, since the more he studies 
them the more he sees that in their funda- 
mental similarity they link nation with na- 
tion and past with present. For children have 
always played games; and of course some one 
of them has always had to be “it.” 

In the very beginning, it is now supposed, 
all counting-out rimes were simply enumera- 
tion; and many of them are still so in part. 
Gradually for the sake of rhythm or rime 
or alliteration often meaningless syllables or 
words or sentences were intermingled. 

What New England child has not at some 
time followed eagerly the pointing finger of a 
comrade chanting and counting: 

One, two, three, four, five, Six, seven— 
All good children go to heaven. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
All bad children have to wait! 
Or the equally familiar, if less edifying: 
Little man driving cattle, 
Don’t you hear his money rattle? 
One, two, three 
Out goes he (she)! 

Or that impolite but ever-popular rime, 
known both North and South: 

Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys:are there here? 
One, two, three, 

You are he (she)! 

Of course all the “one-cry, two-cry” forms 
fall into the same group, and so probably 
(through distant foreign derivations) do our 
old friends the “eeny-meenies.” A recent 
writer in the Boston Transcript in a richly 
varied collection of counting-out rimes in- 
cludes several of the eeny-meenies, notably 
that ancient and inelegant favorite of both 
patrician and plebeian youth: 

Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
Tf he hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 

With all their underlying likeness counting- 
out rimes undergo many and interesting va- 
riations in different states and cities. A little 


girl who came from New York to Massachu- 
setts to live remembers well, though now she 
is middle-aged, that all the counting-out rimes 
and most of the riming games at the new 
school were just a little different, and that 
others were quite unknown to her. Occa- 
«onally a new rime will suddenly spring 
into popularity in a restricted neighborhood. 
About forty years ago Cincinnati was cred- 
ited with the following, which was quite un- 
known in New England and in the South: 

As I went up the apple tree 

All the apples fell on me; 

Bake a pudding, bake a pie— 

Did you ever tell a lie? 

Yes, you did, you know you did; 

You broke your mother’s teapot lid— 

L-I-D, that spells lid! 

It is probable that with the influx of chil- 
dren from many foreign countries the very 
games that in their likeness bring all children 
so happily together may take on here and 
there new and wider variations, which will 
interest and perhaps puzzle future students 
of folklore. Some of The Companion’s stu- 
dents of French may like to translate for 
themselves this little counting-out rime just 
as it comes to us from France: 

Petite fille de Paris 

Préte-moi tes souliers gris 

Pour aller en Paradis. 

Nous irons un & un 

Dans le chemin des Saints; 
ux & deux 

Sur le chemin des cieux. 

The subject is a wide one. The lore of it is 
almost inexhaustible. No doubt many of our 
readers know rimes that are curiously origi- 
nal—peculiar to their own neighborhood. If 
so, we should be glad to hear from them. 
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THE SACRED BUNDLES OF THE 
PAWNEES 


HE exhibit of Indian relics at the Ameri- 

can Museum, says Mr. Clark Wissler in 
Natural History, has been enriched with some 
sacred bundles from the Pawnees. In them- 
selves they are uninspiring objects; but they 
were important in the religion and the phi- 
losophy of the aboriginal Pawnee. 

Each bundle is associated with a festival or 
with an office. There is a yearly cycle of rit- 
uals that govern the tribal activities of the 
Pawnee, and for each ritual there is a cor- 
responding bundle, the priest, or keeper, of 
which is for the time being the leader of the 
people. When the first thunder sounds in the 
spring the priest of the first bundle conducts 
the most fundamental ritual, that which cele- 
brates the creation of the world and of life. 
That particular bundle is wrapped in the 
tawny skin of a buffalo calf, so tied as to be 
like the animal in shape, and is known as 
the “Yellow Calf.” But the ritual shows that 
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The sacred bundle of the Kitkahaki Pawnees 


the bundle gets its sanction from Venus, or the 
Evening Star Goddess, whom the Pawnees 
believe to be the grandmother of man as well 
as the giver of life. The bundle is therefore 
the most important and the most interesting 
in the whole collection. An important part of 
the contents of the Evening Star bundle is a 
set of fire sticks with which each year the 
grand high priest kindled the “new fire.” The 
idea that underlay all the ceremonies con- 
nected with that bundle is the renewal of life 
every spring. 

Almost equally interesting is the skull 
bundle, on the top of which is a human skull. 
The Pawnees believed that the ritual con- 
nected with it came down from the first man, 
and that when he died his skull was placed 
upon the bundle. On the outside are two pipe- 
stems and a sacred bow with three arrows. 
Inside are the sacred ears of corn, the sacred 
pipe, fragments of the holy otter collar worn 
by a war leader, an arrow straightener, paints 
and tobacco. The ritual concerns the planting 
of corn. The priest of the bundle says when 
and how the fields shall be prepared:and the 
grain planted. Since the women are the chief 
gardeners they take the leading part in the 
more spectacular ceremonies. 

Besides those two remarkable bundles from 
the Skidi division of the tribe there is a 
bundle from the Kitkahaki and another from 
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the Chaui division. Of the two the Kitkahaki 
is the more striking. Fastened permanently to 
the outer cover are five large gourd rattles. 
Within the cover is the bundle itself in a 
woven bag that contains among other objects 
sacred ears of corn, a sacred pipe, an arrow 
straightener and paints. Attached to the outer 
cover are a pipe, a wooden object like a 
sword and some sacred arrows. The Chaui 
bundle is wrapped in buffalo skin, on the out- 
side of which appear a raccoon skin, sacred 
arrows, a stick for stirring soup, a wooden 
paddle and an object like a sword. Within are 
a shoulder-blade hoe, the usual sacred corn, 
an arrow straightener and fresh-water mussel 
shells for mixing paints. 
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ON A CHIMNEY TOP 


IVES are not often saved with gunny sacks. 
A subscriber who read with interest one 
or two stories The Companion has printed 
about the terror that often masters persons in 
high places sends us a clipping from the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, which describes 
the perilous adventure of three youngsters in 
Chicago and what clever use the police made 
of gunny sacks in rescuing them. 

The smokestack of the Powdered Coal En- 
gineering & Equipment Company rises, says 
the newspaper, like a lonesome pine to the 
dizzy height of 260 feet. To the gigantic pipe 
clings a frail latticelike ladder. At the base of 
the stack stood James Rouse, George Condon 
and John Kronek. James and George were 
aged thirteen years; John was fourteen. They 
gazed upward to the top, which is shaped like 
an inverted bell, and wondered how far they 
could see from it. 

“Gee whiz,” exclaimed George. “I’ll betcha 
could see clear to St. Louis!” 

“Say, if you couldn’t see to New York, I’d 
eat my hat,” said James. 

“Let’s climb up and see what we can see,” 
suggested John, and one by one they mounted 
the ladder. 

They reached the base of the rim; then the 
ladder turned outward. To continue the per-* 
ilous ascent it was necessary to climb with 
their backs slanting over the earth. Soon they 
had crawled alongside one another on the rim, 
which is eighteen inches wide. There they sat 
and viewed the city at their feet. 

It was good fun at first; then George hap- 
pened to look directly down. He saw the 
terrific void between him and the ground. 
“Mamma!” he cried. “Help, help!” 

His companions laughed at his fears. Then 
they looked down and joined him in his cries 
for help. Not one of them dared to descend. 
Some one below saw their plight and notified 
the police. 

Two policemen climbed the smokestack to 
the base of the rim. “Come on down; we'll 
help you!” they cried. 

But nothing could induce the boys to look 
down again. Finally the policemen descended 
and got some gunny sacks. Ascending again, 
they placed a sack over the head of each boy. 
Thus blinded, the youngsters consented to 
being lifted from their dizzy perch and car- 
ried down the ladder. Hundreds of persons 
cheered the policemen as they landed the 
hooded boys in safety. 
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“PEOPLE WITH HORNS” 


ATHER likes oxen, writes a contributor, 

and always has liked them. One day when 
we had been to a county fair where thirty- 
four yokes were shown in one string, he got 
to talking about the animals he had owned 
and their very human peculiarities. 

“My first yoke, Buck and Brindle, I could 
tell apart,” he said, “only by trying the yoke 
on them. The yoke usually goes first on the 
off ox; then the nigh one will come under. 
Not until I had tried to put it on one of the 
oxen could I tell whether I had the off ox or 
not. The nigh one would not let me get it 
over his neck until his mate was yoked. 

“Brindle was the nigh ox and the leader; 
Buck was the off ox. Turned out into the pas- 
ture, Brindle would jump the wall into the 
mowing lot. Buck wouldn’t jump unless Brin- 
dle set the example. Once we hired a pasture 
two miles from home and put fetters on 
Brindle, so he couldn’t use his horns; but he 
backed up to the stone wall, kicked it down, 
backed through and was off, followed by 
Buck. 

“Our next yoke, Bim and Bright, were raised 
in the woods and had never seen women or 
children. After we drove them into the yard 
it took us three quarters of an hour to get 
them into the barn, so afraid were they of my 
young brother. We worked them mostly 
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drawing stone through a village running over 
with women and children, and we took the 
youngsters to ride in the empty cart. That 
soon made the oxen all right. 

“Bim and Bright were the most intelligent 
oxen I ever saw. They learned quickly. They 
liked to run when not heavily loaded, but 
were never vicious. If in handling stone a 
chain slipped, or a stone wouldn’t turn clear 
over, they would hold it until it could be 
blocked. They seemed to understand the com- 
mand ‘Go easy,’ and at a touch of the whip 
would exert all their strength. 

“Chub and Champ were our third yoke. 
Champ, the off ox, was lazy and always kept 
one step ahead of Chub so as to get the easy 
part of the pull. He always wanted to be fed 
first and watered first. Out in the yard he 
would not let Chub get near the fodder until 
he himself had had all he wanted. The only 
way we could secure Chub in his rights was 
to divide the fodder into two heaps, one for 
each ox. 

“In the fourth yoke, Peter and Pard, Peter 
was the shirker. If it was necessary to go 
through a mudhole, he would push Pard to 
one side so that he himself could walk on the 
hard road. But Pard, who was the stronger, 
would sometimes push him back where he 
belonged. When he shirked too badly Pard 
would shoot ahead, and thus by shortening 
the leverage leave the harder pull to lazy 
Peter. If a horse were put ahead to help out, 
Peter would just walk and not pull at all 
unless he were compelled to do so. 

“The fifth yoke, Clover and Timothy, were 
Devon cattle and very intelligent. They would 
not hook or kick, and needed no whip; you 
could sit in the cart and guide them. And they 
would back a bigger load than they could 
draw. Apples seemed a tonic to them on hot 
days. One day I picked up thirteen apples and 
gave each ox six. Then you should have seen 
Clover eye Timothy, and Timothy eye Clover. 
They wanted to see which would get the thir- 
teenth apple, but seemed satisfied when I ate 
it myself. I ate the core, too. They exchanged 
looks again and started placidly on. 

“One day a cow kicked my father under 
Timothy’s feet, but wise Timothy rolled him 
off to one side out of harm’s way. In the dark 
they would turn out for teams of their own 
accord. One day in winter when the roads 
were slippery they turned off the path of their 
own accord and went to the blacksmith’s to 
have their shoes sharpened.” 
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MR. GUNNEY IS OVERAWED BY THE 
SUPERIOR SEX 


WISH,” observed Obed Gunney plain- 

tively, “that Dilmouth Lower Corner was 
nearer the depot; then folks that come on 
the train could hoof it. Or else I wish my 
wife and daughter didn’t seem to think I 
know everything fore I go to the train to 
meet folks and then, when I make a mistake, 
turn right round and tell me I don’t know 
anything! Way things are now I’m dreadin’ 
the minute when I go back home to eat 
supper.” 

Caleb Peaslee, sorting early apples, paused 
to bite into one and to push the basket 
toward Obed invitingly. 

“Try a Bell’s early,” he advised. “Next to 
not havin’ trouble, I d’know a better way 
than to eat an apple and forget about it.” 

Obed bit his apple moodily, and moodily 
he munched it. Caleb allowed him to finish 
it undisturbed. He threw away the core and 
with his hands crossed wearily in his lap set- 
tled himself back upon the bench. 

“My wife and S’lome never did think I 
graded overhigh for judgment, I guess,” he 
began, “and since they both took up with 
this here female suffrage they doubt that I’m 
fittin’ to feed myself. Accordin’ to them all 
men are ’bout crazy, but me in special.” He 
grinned feebly. 

“Leavin’ out S’lome and my wife,” he ex- 
plained, “I hadn’t ever seen any suffragists, 
but I had ’em pictured in my mind—some- 
thing like a crazy man, only more forbiddin’ 
and ugly. You know what I mean, don’t you, 
Kellup ?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded understandingly. 

“T was late about gettin’ home from the 
creamery this noon,” Obed went on; “so they 
didn’t have time to give me many directions, 
and that’s mebbe the reason I made the mis- 
take I did. At any rate, as I drove into the 
yard S’lome busted out of the back door and 
told me not to get out of the wagon. 

“Seems the women that resent not bein’ 
born men was going to have a meetin’ down 
to the Lower Corner at Jule Lowissa Boone’s 
house; and they’d got a real suffrage woman 
to come out from the city and tell ’em what 





no-account things men are anyway, and how | 


best to work it so the women’d be their full 


equals. S’lome had engaged that I should see | 


that the suffrage female got to the meetin’ on 
time; so I had to turn round and get down 
to the depot as lively as I could. 

“I didn’t git much of any information 
about how the female looked, S’lome bein’ in 
such a hurry to git me started; but I looked 


to see some such woman as I said—big and | 


rawboned and red-faced, prob’ly. 

“By hurryin’ some, I fetched the depot just 
as the train come in. There was two drum- 
mers got off, talkin’ and laughin’ together, 
and just one more person—a little snippet of 
a girl carrying one of them little hand bags 
about big enough to hold a small hank’chief 
and a chew of gum. I kept a good watch, but 
not another soul showed up; so I just turned 
the old hoss and drove off, makin’ sure the 
suffrage woman had missed her train. 

“T put in mebbe an hour doin’ some er- 
rands, and then I drove round by Boone’s, 
cal’latin’ to tell S’lome that her speaker- 
woman hadn’t showed up. And what you 
s’pose, Kellup? The first person I see stand- 
ing on Boone’s piazza and talking to a whole 
front yard full of women was that snippet 
I'd seen git off’n the train! And she was 
using as a text that you couldn’t even trust a 
man to meet a body at a train! 

“By good luck neither S’lome nor my wife 
got sight of me, and I drove away, but”—and 
his voice and his face both fell together—“I 
ain’t helped things any: that way. I'll have to 
go home sometime, and when I do —” 

Mr. Peaslee said nothing; he knew that 
mere words could not help. 


ee? 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY ANIMAL 


LEPHANTS have a reputation for very 
bad eyesight, but, according to Mr. Carl 
Akeley in the World’s Work, our information 


on the point is neither complete nor accurate. | 

One day on the Vasin Gishu Plateau in | 
Africa, he writes, an elephant herd charged us | 
at a distance of two hundred and fifty yards. | 


When we had first come up with them we 


could move round within fifty yards of the | 
herd; but after they scented us they were able | 


to see us at a distance of two hundred and 
fifty yards. 


The elephant’s sight, however, is nothing | 
compared with his ability to smell. His trunk | 
is probably the best smelling apparatus in the | 


world; and he depends first of all on his sense 
of smell. When he is at all suspicious he moves 
his trunk round in every direction, so that the 
slightest taint in the air will reach him. 

In many other ways the elephant’s trunk 
is the most extraordinary part of that most 
extraordinary animal. It is entirely flexible at 
every point; it can turn in any direction and 
has tremendous strength. There is no bone in 
it, but it is constructed of interwoven muscle 
and sinew so tough that you can hardly cut 
it with a knife. From it an elephant can shoot 
a stream of water that will put out a fire; and 
with it he can lift a tree trunk weighing a 
ton, or pull a delicate blade of grass. He 
drinks with it, feeds himself with it, smells 
with it, works with it and fights with it. 


o 9 


WITH THE HELP OF JOHANNA 


HOMAS,” said Mrs. Ruraldean, appear- 
ing at the door of her husband’s study, 
“what absurd idea do you think that new 
gardener has in his head? I was asking him 
about planting the potatoes, and he declared 
that we could hardly expect to get a full crop 
without Johanna. I didn’t think you would 
tolerate any Johanna about the place. And I 
left him there staring. That great, hulking 
man! I suppose he used to harness his wife 
and his cow together at the plough in Europe.” 
Mr. Ruraldean, with fire in his eye, went 
out to interview the gardener. “What is 
this Johanna you’re telling Mrs. Ruraldean 
about ?” he asked. 

“Oi was only tellin’ her there’s nothin’ can 
bate Johanna for gettin’ a good crop off the 
land.” 

“T don’t see the need of any Johanna. If 
you can’t —” 

“Well, of coorse, there’s sheep manure, and 
there’s phosphate, but for rale results —” 

“Tm not talking about sheep manure or 
phosphate. What I want to know is, how 
about this female—Johanna ?” 

“A woman indade! Sure, it’s this here Jo- 
hanna I’m tellin’ ye about.” And the gardener 
pulled from his pocket a seedsman’s catalogue. 

Mr. Ruraldean looked where the grimy 
finger of the hired man pointed and read: 
“Guano in hundred-pound bags.” 
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EGGPLANT OYSTERS 


1 cupful of the pounded pulp of eggplant 
1 cupful of sweet corn cut from the ear 


2 tablespoonfuls of cream 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of flour deep, hot fat 
white pepper salt 


tomato sauce 


Beat the yolk of the eggs well; then add the corn, 
the cream, the yolk of the eggs and the flour to the 
eggplant. Season the whole with salt and pepper, 
beat it thoroughly and fold in the white of the eggs, 
whipped stiff. Drop the mixture by spoonfuls into 
the fat, drain the spoonfuls and serve them plain 
or with tomato sauce. Eggplant oysters are a 
French dish. 

SCALLOPED MUTTON 


114 pounds of lean mutton or of any other meat 


1 large Spanish onion 4 or 6 white potatoes 

\% cupful of capers or 1 cupful of milk or 
pimentos light cream 

salt pepper flour 


Dice the mutton and slice the onion very thin; 
then pare the potatoes and cut them into slices one 
inch thick. Arrange the mutton, the onions and the 

otatoes in successive layers in a baking dish. 

catter the capers or pimentos, and a seasonin 
of salt and pepper, between every two a. an 
dredge the layers i yhtly with flour. Pour the creant 
or the milk over the whole, cover the dish and 
bake it in a slow oven for almost two hours; cook 
it uncovered for the last half hour. Scalloped 
mutton is particularly good served with a salad of 
lettuce and sorrel. 


STUFFED CABBAGE 


a6or8 pound head of 1 pound or more of 
cabbage Hamburg steak 

poultry seasoning some fine-chopped onion 

Sine cracker crumbs 6 slices of bacon 

cold boiled rice or cold mashed potatoes or cold 
sliced sweet potatoes legg 


Cut out the centre of the cabbage, leaving a 
hollow supported by two or three rows of outer 
leaves. Place the cabbage in a round dish, and 
nearly fill the hollow with the rice, the mashed 
potatoes or the sliced sweet potatoes. Season the 
steak with the poultry seasoning and the chopped 
onion, bind it with the cracker crumbs and the 
egg and mould six firm meat balls from it. Pile the 
meat balls on the prepared cabbage — fastenin; 
them to one another with wooden toothpicks, i 
that is necessary—and place the slices of bacon on 
top of the balls. Set the dish in a steamer and cook 
it until the cabbage is tender, which will take an 
hour or less. Half of a good-sized Hubbard squash, 
with the seeds and the centre removed, can be 
used in place of the cabbage. 


EGG MULLED IN TEA OR COFFEE 


yolk of 1 egg a little milk or cream 
hot tea or coffee 


Beat the yolk thoroughly in a cup. Stir the milk 
or the cream into the beaten yolk, then, stirring it 
continuously, pour in enough hot tea or hot coffee 
to fill the cup. If you pour in the hot liquid too 
usouiy,. - neglect to stir it at the time, the egg 

ill curdle. 


PEACH PUDDING 


canned or fresh peaches 1% cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuis of melted butter 1 beaten egg 
1 pint of flour 1 cupful of milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Make a batter of the sugar, the butter, the egg, 
the milk, the flour and the baking powder. Slice 
the peaches, stir them into the batter, bake the 
pudding in a loaf and serve it with hard sauce. 


LEMON MILK SHERBET 


144 cupfuls of sugar 1 quart of milk 
3 lemons 


Mix the lemon juice and the sugar and add the 
milk very slowly, while you stir the mixture well 
to prevent its curdling. Then freeze the whole, 
ome three level measures of ice to one of coarse 
salt. 

RICE MERINGUE 
1 scant cupful of boiled rice 1 pint of milk 
2 eggs 1 lemon 1 cupful of sugar 


Scald the milk and stir the rice into it. Beat the 
| Naerg of the eggs with one third of the sugar, add 
hat to the milk and rice and cook the mixture 
until it is as thick as soft custard. Take it from 
the fire, grate in the rind of the lemon and pour the 
whole into a buttered dish. Beat the white of the 
eggs with the rest of the sugar, add the juice of 
the lemon, pour the sauce over the pudding and 
brown the whole in the oven. 


ORANGE JELLY 
1% box of gelatin 1% cupful of cold water 
6 oranges 2 lemons 
lcupful of sugar 1 cupful of boiling water 


Dissolve the gelatin in the cold water; then cut 
the oranges in halves, remove the pulp carefully 
and place the skins in cold water. Add to the 
grange pulp the juice of the lemons, the sugar, the 
dissolved gelatin and the boiling water; then stir 
the whole and strain it. Dry the insides of the 
orange skins, notch the edges, fill them with 
the orange jelly and place them on a tray until the 
jelly begins to harden; then put them in a cold 
place. Serve the jelly with white cake. 
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THE AUGUST STARS 


HERE is a special reason why unlike our 
former charts the chart for August should 
show the heavens as they appear to a 
person looking south rather than looking east. 
The map shows the position of the stars at 
half past eight on the evening of the 15th. At 
that time the ecliptic crosses both the equator 
and the horizon at the east and-the west 
points. This month accordingly we see the 
southern half of it. That half is so low in the 
sky that it does not show well in maps that 
have you face the east. Moreover, the signs of 
the zodiac that are situated along that half 
of the ecliptic and that now come into sight 
are worth examining in their order. 

In the extreme west, where the two planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, still visible in the sunset 
sky, have just disappeared, is Spica, S, in the 
constellation of the Virgin. It marks the ears 
of wheat that the Virgin is supposed to hold 
in her left hand. Her head is to the west. 

Next her are the four stars that mark the 
place of Libra, the Balance. That constella- 
tion was not named so early as the others and 
was probably selected to make the signs of 
the zodiac correspond with the months in 
number. The stars that now form the Bal- 
ance were formerly considered as marking the 
claws of the Scorpion, which is the constella- 
tion next to the east. 

Unlike the Balance, the Scorpion is one 
of the oldest of the constellations and in the 
summer sky is unsurpassed in beauty. In Eng- 
land the magnificent tail is not in sight; the 
English have to be satisfied with a glimpse of 
Antares, the big red star at A, in the middle 
of the Scorpion’s body, which is visible there 
for a few hours on summer evenings. The 
head and the claws are to the west—the claws 
wherever you please to find them, for the map 
makers do not agree in picking out stars to 
replace those they transferred to the Balance. 
In the Scorpion have appeared four remarka- 
ble temporary stars, which blazed up, shone 
like stars of the first magnitude for a while 
and then faded away. Those stars appeared 
respectively in 134 B.c. and 393, 827 and 
1203 A.D. 

The next constellation to the east of the 
Scorpion is Sagittarius, the Archer, and lies 
due south from the spectator and is easy to 
recognize. Most persons think of it as two 
groups, rather than one—at the right the ver- 
tical bow with the arrow in its place, ready to 
be discharged at the Scorpion; at the left the 
four stars that make the Archer’s shoulders. 
Those same four stars are often called the 
Milk Dipper and take the upper star in the 
Archer’s bow for a handle. The two groups 
that together make up the Archer lie wholly 
below the ecliptic, but the Archer’s head rises 
a little above it. The Milky Way runs be- 
tween his head and the tail of the Serpent 
above. The Archer is represented as having 
wings and the body of a horse; that was a 
device resorted to in order to carry the con- 
stellation over a space where there are no 
bright stars. 

Capricornus, the Sea Goat, follows the 
Archer. At G is Algedi, the double star in the 
forehead of the Goat. The lower stars form 
the knees, and the mermaidlike tail extends 
to the left. It is hard to guess why such a 
figure should be called a sea goat, but we 
should remember that the imaginary figures 
of the constellations helped the ancients to 
identify the stars. When you have learned the 
ancient astronomers’ names for the various 


groups of stars you will find it natural and 
easy to indicate a star by using some such 
expression, for example, as “near the head of 
the Goat.” 

Antares (similar to Mars) and Polaris 
(polestar) characterize the stars they desig- 
nate; but there are scarcely a dozen names of 
that sort: Algol (the Demon), Mira (wor- 
derful), Alphard (the solitary one), Bellatrix 
(the warrior woman, named from her Mars- 
like color), and a few personal names such as 
Castor and Pollux, Sirius (the Nile god) and 
Regulus (the kingly one) nearly exhaust the 
list. On the other hand, we have any number 
ot names like Rasalhague (head of the Ser- 
pent Charmer), Ras Algethi (head of the 
kneeler) and Gemma (the jewel in the North- 
ern Crown). ‘ 

Above and to the east of the Goat is 
Aquarius, the Water Bearer. He is not yet 
fully in sight, but the three stars; with a 
fourth in the middle of them, that mark his 
water jar, identify the constellation. His left 
hand is flung out to his right, and below are 
numerous small stars that mark the stream 
that he pours from his jar. None of the stars 
are brighter than the third magnitude except 
one near the end of the stream, which has not 
yet risen above the horizon. The stream pours 
into the mouth of the Southern Fish (Piscis 
Australis), marked by a big yellow star, Fo- 
malhaut, which will presently rise into view. 

Here ends the procession of the signs of the 
zodiac visible in August. The moon, at M 
near the Goat, will be so bright on August 
15 that you will not be able to see any of 
the stars either in the Goat or in the Water 
Bearer; but by August 21 the moon will 
have moved eastward to the other half of the 
ecliptic, and you will then be able to study 
that part of the sky. 

Vega, V, is now overhead, Hercules is to 
the right, and Ophiuchus and the Serpent are 
below Hercules. Altair and his two attendant 
stars are at the left and can be seen even in 
full moonlight. Well up in the east is the 
Great Square of Pegasus, and at about the 
same height in the west is Arcturus. The little 
Dolphin, or Job’s Coffin, east of Altair, 
cannot be seen while the full moon is in the 
sky. The Cross is nearly overhead, and the 
Northern Crown is above Arcturus. 

If you have found Encke’s comet, the visit 
of which was referred to in the article on the 
July stars, its motion will probably appear to 
you to be slow, but that is because it is so far 
away. It is really hurrying along its path at a 
speed of some twenty miles a second. The 
little comet is extremely interesting to astron- 
omers, because every time it travels round the 
sun it takes one hour less than it took the time 
before. It is the only comet that without any 
apparent excuse fails to follow the time-table 
that astronomers have prepared for it. The 
reason for its increasing speed is unknown. 

Another comet that is a possible visitor is 
one that was discovered in December, 1900, 
by the astronomer Giacobini and that bears 
his name. From the course that it was travel- 
ing then astronomers predicted that it would 
return in 1907, but either it did not return 


then or its return was not discovered. It is so~ 


small that it can be detected only with a 
powerful telescope and may escape without 
being seen. It is also possible that in its jour- 
ney into space, five hundred million miles 
from the sun, it has been dragged from its 
path by a planet or by some wandering body. 
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1. TWO ENIGMAS 


All living creatures have them, ’twere very 
hard to spare them. 

We cannot buy or sell them, or give or loan or 
share them. 

Lose one, it’s gone forever —no substitute, 


And so, sometimes, to shield them, we keep 
them under glass. 

We use them diligently; we drop them and we 
lift them; 

We open them and close them, we turn them 
and we shift them; : 

We fix them and we rol] them, we make them 


snap and shine. 
Yet you have a looked at yours; I’ve never 
e min 


We've seen them, in a fashion, but ’tis a fact 
well known, 

Not one - us has ever laid his eyes upon his 
own! | 


I’m a power that none can understand. 

I work through the air, the sea, the land. 

Through all things I pass, yet I leave no trace, 
Though I go to the farthest realms of space. 

I hold the moon in my mighty hand, 

A feather obeys my stern command. 

Whenever you try ar weight on the scale 

You try my strength that can never fail. 

I can claim neither life nor shape nor sight— 
Yet the whole world hangs on my mystic might. 


2. BOX PUZZL4& 





1-2, affliction; 3-4, altered; 5-6, a three-pronged 
instrunient ; 7-8, to echo; 3-1, a map; 7-5, to send; 
4-2, an idler; 8-6, an entry; 1-5, a characteristic; 
3-7, a piece of furniture ; 2-6, to live; 4-8, fear. 


3. MISSING BIRDS 


*EAD*w*aRK Here are the incomplete 
M**7 *N names of six birds. Fill in 
*OB** the three missing letters 
*R*GO* in each name and you will 


have nine birds in all. 
The first missing letters 
of each word in order spell 
the name of one bird; the second missing letters 
of each in order spell the name of another bird; 
and the third missing letters of each in order spell 
the name of the third bird. 


4. MISSING-VOWEL BLOCKS 


MRTHNDMR By placing the vowel 
YDRGSMLL A at the proper points 
CRISNDCL in the first letter block 
LRGSLLDY and the vowel I at the 

proper points in the sec- 


SXLGHTWG ond letter block, two sen- 


SRSNGHGH 
SWRLNTHS 


necessarily mean the 
MGHTYWND 


end of a word. 














Answers to Puzzles in July 14 Issue 
1. A miss is as good as a mil 


e. 
A poor excuse is better than none. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
Strike while the iron is hot. 
It never rains but it my 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
2. Weasel (sale we) ; tapir (trap I) ; marten (art, 
py — (all ma); leopard (old pear); horse 


3. 





% 1 2 3 
c I J 
WHO END MAR 
CHINA INDIA JAPAN 
ONE DIN RAT 
A a uw 
5. Level. 
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HEART DISEASE IN CHILDREN 


HEUMATISM is the most frequent cause 

of heart disease in children, principally 
because rheumatism in children is often so 
disguised or is present in so mild a form that 
the heart is damaged before the parent knows 
that the child is ill. 

The first symptom of heart disease in a 
child is likely to be shortness of breath and 
when rheumatism is the cause is likely to be 
noticeable in the early stages of the disease. 
In that respect the child differs from the 
adult, who is more likely to have trouble in 
breathing only in the later stages of the dis- 
ease. The reason is that in children rheuma- 
tism usually damages the heart muscle as well 
as the lining, whereas in adults it mainly 
affects the lining. So long as the muscle itself 
is not damaged breathing remains easy. 

If the membrane lining the heart is affected, 
either the mitral or the aortic valve or both 
are crippled. The mitral is the valve between 
the two cavities on the left side, and the aortic 
is the valve that guards the opening into the 
aorta, the large artery that leads from the 
heart. The mitral is crippled more often than 
the aortic. Aortic valvular disease is usually 
more serious than mitral. 

In children valvular disease of the heart is 
usually not serious until the child begins vig- 
orous growth; then the parent must take 
great care to keep the child from being too 
active. The chief danger is that the heart wiil 
not be able to stand the added strain of ordi- 
nary fevers. The gravest form of heart disease 
in a child is that in which the heart muscle is 
diseased; that seriously interferes with the 
child’s nutrition, and he wastes away. 

The child in the acute stage of heart disease 
must rest in bed; after that stage is past he 
must have judicious exercise. He must never 
take part in such vigorous sports as football 
or baseball, surf bathing, swimming, running 
or rowing races. He should be warmly clad 
and kept in the house on cold and especially 
on windy days. He must avoid all indigestible 


food. 
a a) 


. THE MOUSE’S HAT 


OOKING up to nod a careless good morn- 

ing to Ruth Penfield, Lou Bennett stared 

at her curiously, for something in the girl’s 

face caught her attention. “Hello, Mouse!” 
she exclaimed. “What’s.up ?” 

The Mouse, shy and radiant, could not 
hae her secret. “I’m going to have a new 
hat!” 

“Good for you,” Lou congratulated her 
heartily. “Be sure it’s becoming.” 

The Mouse hesitated while the color came 
and went in her face. “I want to ask you 
something,” she said at last. “It’s—I haven’t 
had a new hat in three years, and I want to 
get the right kind, and, oh, would you come 
with me?” 

“Of course. Anyone can see that you’re a 

‘ere baby. Why, sure, I’ll come, Mouse. Five 
“clock ? All right.” 

The Mouse, shining with happiness, went 
to her typewriter. She adored Lou Bennett— 
fer style, her careless good nature, her easy 

ntrol of life. To do anything with Lou as 
‘er companion was a treat; but to have Lou 
help her buy the hat she had been saving for 

as more than she had dared hope for. 

The next morning the Mouse appeared in 
the new hat, a huge, overwhelming affair 











beneath which her thin face peered out with 


wistful appeal. Yet Lou had said it was stun- | |B 


ning. 

The girls, kind-hearted and quick-witted, 
said pleasant things about it—all except Ann 
Frazer. After one dismayed glance she went 
across to Lou Bennett. Her voice was full of 
anger. “How could you do it when you knew 
how much it meant to her and how she de- 
pended on you? Her first new hat in three 
years! It was contemptible !” 

“Tt was her own choice,” Lou retorted. 

“Of course, because it was your style, and 
she adores you. And you were too lazy or too 
cowardly to tell her the truth. I could cry 
over it, it’s so pitiful! I’d go myself and 
change it for her if she’d let me. I should 
think you’d feel ashamed!” 

“Well of all the nerve!” Lou cried. But Ann 
had gone. 

Lou was irritable that morning. At noon 
she called the Mouse. “I want you to change 
that hat,” she said. “It’s too big for you. I 
saw another that you'll like better.” 

She swept by Ann’s desk without glancing 
at her, but Ann had to smile happily. 


es 


JACOB OF SIMLA 


MN extraordinary career closed with the 
death at Bombay of Jacob of Simla. 
According to Munsey’s Magazine, Jacob of 
Simla was the hero of Mr. Isaacs, the romance 
that made Marion Crawford famous, and the 
original as well of Lurgan Sahib in Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim. 

In his childhood he had been a slave at 
Constantinople in the household of a Turkish 
pasha who took a fancy to him and who 
taught him the history and the literature of 
the Orient. Left to shift for himself on the 
death of his master, he made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and thence went to Bombay. There he 
fell in with a nobleman of Hyderabad, who 
employed him for a while as Arabic scribe. 
With his meagre savings he established him- 
self in Delhi as a dealer in precious stones and 
in a few years not only had built up a great 
fortune but had won the friendship of the 
highest Anglo—Indian officials. His residence at 
Simla was one of the most splendid in India, 
yet in the midst of all h's luxury he was him- 
self an ascetic; he abjured liquor and tobacco 
and never ate meat. 

A rare diamond caused the downfall of 
Jacob of Simla. Hearing that the stone had 
been offered for sale in London, he got an 
offer from the Nizam of Hyderabad to pay 
forty-six lacs of rupees for it, a sum equal to 
$1,500,000. Jacob at once set sail for England, 
purchased the diamord for about half the 
amount that the nizam had offered and re- 
turned to India. Meanwhile, however, the 
prime minister, who detested Jacob, learned 
of the transaction and took the news to the 
British resident, who forbade the purchase as 
being an extravagant use of the prince’s rev- 
enues. Since one half of the money had 
already been paid, Jacob would not have lost 
anything had he not had to defend himself 
against charges of trying to obtain money 
under false pretenses. The costs of the suit, 
it is said, swept away his entire fortune. To 
make matters worse, he had turned over the 
diamond to the nizam, who never gave him 
another penny. He was unable to get on his 
feet again and, half blind and friendless, spent 
his last days in disgrace. 


eo. 
“POOR BILL COOMBS” 


"ae said the traveling man, “folks sure 
do lose their heads during fires. I was 
down in Atlanta during that last big one. On 
one street the flames were only three doors 
away from one fellow’s house when he ar- 
rived and rushed frantically inside, passed 
through the parlor and the dining room, both 
of which were well furnished, and, snatching 
up an old cane-bottomed chair, ran out and 
set it on the sidewalk. Some one asked him 
why he didn’t bring out something worth 
saving; so he turned round and ran back 
again and brought out a small cake of ice 
from the refrigerator!” 

“That’s nothing,” said the other traveling 
man. “Back in the old days the house of our 
neighbor, Bill Coombs, caught fire; and we 
ran over to help him save what furniture he 
could. We passed it through a window to 
another neighbor, who in his excitement kept 
saying,‘Poor Bill Coombs! Poor Bill Coombs!’ 
We never noticed what he was doing with the 
furniture we passed him until the fire got so 
hot we had to get out. Then we discovered 
that he had stored it all under the house!” 
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Combination 


Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DELIGHT 





compounds with fruit acids. 


2Q-—2%-QUART PUDDING PAN. In addition to pud- 
dings and pastry this Pan is equally useful for stews, 


bread, jellies, etc. 


3—-6-QUART COVERED KETTLE. The Kettle is 
userul for stews, soups, for boiling vegetables, and 
for a thousand and one other purposes that are 


familiar to the housewife. 


4—COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular each day. 
It will be found useful for the preparation of many 


choice dishes. 


5— DOUBLE ROASTER. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a perfect 
self-basting Roaster. Tough meat or an old fowl, 
cooked in this Roaster, are made as tender as chicken. 


6 —COLANDER. For draining vegetables, washing 


fruits, lettuce, etc. 


7 — DOUBLE BOILER. By placing the Pudding Pan 
inside the Kettle and used with the cover, a perfect 
Double Boiler is secured, and can be used for cook- 


ing all kinds of cereals. 


&—STEAM COOKER. The combination of Kettle, 
Colander and the Pudding Pan inverted makes a 





perfect Steam Cooker, enabling the housewife to 


cook two articles at the same time. 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 


if purchased separately. We are ae a very large response 
ty 


to our liberal Offer, and have contracted 
so that no one may be disappointed. 


r a large number of 
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ERE'S a Set of cooking 
utensils that will go a 
long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete alumi- 
num kitchen outfit. The Set 
consists of four pieces, so 
made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different 
utensils such as are needed 
in the kitchen every day the 
year round. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which can- 
not flake or rust off like 
enamel. The Set is one of 
the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we 
have ever offered. 


What the Set Will Make 


—6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE. Especially 


desirable in aluminum which cannot form poisonous 





HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us one NEW subscription (not your own, nor for any member of 
your household) for The Youth’s Companion, with 85c. extra, and 
we will send you one of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking 
Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your post- 
master how much postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“SAY ‘CREAM OF WHEAT,’ YOU RASCAL!” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 


Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 


August 18, 1921 
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